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EVA D. KELLOGG Ebprror 


A BRIGHT New Year and a sunny track 





Along an upward way, 
And a song of praise on looking back 
This is my New Year’s wish for you.” 


Only a sure and steady growth can mean “an up- 
ward way” to the teacher. 


“ Standing still” in any life work is zo¢ standing still. 
There is no such thing as standing still in sow/ work. 
One either goes backward or forward, retrogrades or 
advances. The teacher who felt that she had reached 
a plane of “well enough” when she entered the 
school-room as sole monarch of all she surveyed, has not 
even “held her own,” if her life and work and purpose 
show no evidences of growth. The vanguard becomes 
the rear guard very quickly in these days when onward 
movement is the rule and not the exception in the 
educational world. 


While too much introspection is as bad as no intro- 
spection at all, it still becomes a necessity to look one’s 
inner self squarely in the face now and then, to get 
one’s relative standing with one’s self. What more 
fitting time to do this than at the beginning of another 
new year, when the very air is full of new resolutions 
and practical suggestions of settling one’s accounts? 

What shall the teacher of little children ask of her- 
self in this honest communing when the only presence 
is the Invisible? 

What was my real feeling about teaching when I 
began? As I look back upon it, was it all or less than 
it should have been? How does my present attitude 
toward my work compare with that at the beginning? 
Have I ever found, even for a short time, a realization 
of my early ideal of teaching? If I have, what pre- 
vented its continuance? If I have not, where do the 
reasons lie? Was my ideal fanciful and made up of 
vague dreamings, or is it that “I dreamed that life was 
beauty,” and that I have awakened to .find that‘ life 
is duty,” and that, after all, no life can ‘be: what we 
picture it in our early years? 
dropping my ideal, year. by yeag;.as ‘the pressure. of 
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Have I found, myself: 
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work and the commonplace grew too heavy, or, am I 
conscious of a steady growth in ideal purposes and 
high ambitions? 

What is my present feeling toward little children 
compared with what it was at first? Have they grown 
into my sympathy and affection, or have I come to 
regard them as so many little machines to be set run- 
ning to produce a completed course of study? How 
do I feel about the new theme of child study,— does it 
appeal to me in any way? 

Have I grown intellectually since I began teaching? 
Has study become irksome to me or more attractive? 
What could I talk about — besides school — if I were 
thrown into the companionship of broad-thinking, 
intelligent people for three days in a railroad car? 
Would they see only the #eacher in me or would they 
find me equally intelligent and companionable with 
themselves ? 

And, last, but by no means least; have I taken 
care of my health by sufficient exercise and rest as I 
might have done? And if I am “blue” and indiffer- 


ent and discouraged, is it because I-am “ all tired out;” 
and if that is the case, how much am I to blame for 
being too tired to care for anything outside of school? 


Such a course of questionings is wonderfully healthful 
in its after effects, if the replies one gets, are heart 
searching and honest. No matter for the little hurt to 
the vanity,— that’s nothing. Trees that have kept all 
their dead limbs have neither beauty nor symmetry. 

All life in the school-room or out of it, is prone to 
run in grooves. Every year these grooves grow 
deeper and more comfortable, until they become like 
sleeping corridors into which no sound of a rising bell 
ever penetrates. As one struggles against the deadly 
influence of an opiate that benumbs the physical 
senses, sO must we resist every temptation to rest 
complacently in the belief that we are doing” just as 
well as others about us, and that it isn’t worth while 
to trouble ourselves about things too much. This is the 
prevailing sentiment in the realms of mediocrity. 


There are three layers in the teaching profession. 
The lower one is not very much crowded. There are 
not many really dad teachers. They drop out, fall off, 
and attempt to half do some other work after a while. 

The middle stratum —the. realm of mediocrity — is 
a mass of busy, jostling humanity. They are working 
blindly, following this and that lead of popular fancy. 
They are always hunting for “ places ” here. 

The third and highest plane is up in the rarified air. 
There are not many here and these are not hunting for 
positions —positions are hunting for them. These 
workers are thinking while they work. They are ever 
looking below the form to get at the meanings of 
things.- It is not crowded here —“ there is always 

;fo0m at the top.” 
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Landmarks in-History of Edu- 


‘cation V 


A TRAINING TEACHER 


EAVING the Oriental countries and following the march 

% of educational progress we find ourselves opening the 

doors of the ancient classical nations, Greece and 
Rome. 

Beginning with Greece, because of her greater antiquity, 
let us think of the area as about one-half that of the state of 
Pennsylvania, the natural form as almost insular, and the 
coast line of greater proportional length than that of any 
other country in the world. 

The position, form, size, and contour, often largely deter- 
mine the history of a nation’s civilization ; and of no land is 
this more true than of Greece. Wonderful physical advan- 
tages, an atmosphere indescribable in its loveliness and 
most favorable to health and long life, beauty and variety of 
scenery unequalled, combined to make the marvellous his- 
tory of the Hellenes. 

Whether the first emigrants from Asia found it occupied 


. there is at present no means of deciding. The Greek 


“A 


‘ vated. 
‘elders were more circumspect in manner and conversation 


alphabet is unquestionably of Phoenician origin, and that 
the Egyptians as well as Phoenicians arrived at a very early 
period bringing with them arts, culture, and religious rights 
is undoubted. 

Greek education received its earliest impressions from 
Lycurgus, Pythagoras, and Solon, the central idea of the 
system being that the child was the property of the state, 
and that all domestic and personal interest must yield to 
those of the nation. Lycurgus placed his imprint upon 
Sparta and all Laconia, while Athens traces the encourage- 
ment of education in Attica back to the influence of Solon. 
For the student of educational history these two cities, 
Sparta and Athens only need claim attention. 

Every Greek child’ was under public inspection from the 
hour of his birth, and was trained with special reference to 
military service. The new-born babe, male or female, was 
brought before a body of judges, which pronounced upon it 
the sentence of life or death. If promising and perfect in 
form, it was permitted to live; if deformity or disease were 
indicated, it was sentenced to death by exposure. 

Until the age of seven years all children, in Sparta, were 
permitted to remain in the care of their natural guardians. 
After that age, as was the custom in Persia, the boys were 
taken from the care of their mothers, and placed in public 
institutions of learning, so called. Here they were trained 
to the severest bodily exercise, to habits of obedience, 
extreme dexterity, and to a precision and conciseness of 
speech which is yet proverbial. 

The conditions of this life were more than severe ; they 
were cruel. The food was coarse and meager, the clothing 
poor and insufficient, being the same in all seasons, and the 
beds rough and cold, made from rushes gathered from the 
river bank, by the naked hands of the children. To 
strengthen the body to endurance, gymnastic practice was 
almost constant, and consisted in running, leaping, wrest- 
ling hurling the spear, and throwing quoits. 

Reading and writing were neglected; but by constant 
association of the young with the old much wisdom was 
gained, dignity of manner acquired, and judgment culti- 
The education served a double purpose. The 


because of their desire to influence youth. Self-control, 
temperance, fortitude, modesty, obedience, and respect for 
age, were the forms of ethical instruction. Theft was 
encouraged, and detection, which was considered the 
crime, met with severe punishment. 

The education was national in the fullest sense of the 
term, being given to both boys and girls of the conquering 
and ruling classes. Girls received nearly the same instruc- 
tion as their brothers, and the women of Sparta became 
celebrated for their strength, beauty, and courage,— a race 
of Amazons, in whom love of country surpassed maternal 
and all other loves. When met on the field of battle,.and , 
facing the enemy, the death of son, father, or brotiter, was 3. 
matter of joy and rejoicing, 
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The informing idea of Spartan education was to make the 
body the ready servant of the will, and the mind equally 
prepared to rule or obey. The word martia/ alone can 
most fittingly characterize it, for even the music was chiefly 
military and heroic. 


Though severe to cruelty and seemingly not intended to 
develop the best or spiritual side of the child’s nature, the 
means used and the ends sought were perfectly conformable 
tothe culture of the time. The aim was to make a power- 
ful race of warriors independent in the midst of enemies. 

If the greatest perfection of any art consists in making 
the thing created perform perfectly that which falls within 
its sphere, then the Spartans in their methods command our 
respect and admiration. They lived up to their ideals and 
produced Leonidas, who with his brave band won for him- 
self and his country immortal honor, and left to the world a 
standard of heroism which has elevated the patrotism of all 
nations, and brought victory where without it would have 
been defeat. 


Leaving Sparta and trying to forget the little bare feet 
marching over rough roads, the bit of black bread taken 
from a miserable wallet and eaten by a wayside spring, the 
uncombed hair, and the unclean chiton of her brave boys, 
let us go north to Athens where we shall find all is changed. 

What Lycurgus was to Sparta, Solon, living in the sixth 
century B.C., was to Athens. Here he laid the foundation 
for the outworking of the most perfect form of civilization 
possible in a heathen land. Education, both mental and 
manual, was encouraged, and the way opened for the great 
work of Pericles in the Golden Age, when means of instruc-* 
tion multiplied, literature flourished, and Athens became 
the center and school of civilization. 

When over the temple of Apollo was placed the motto, 
“ Know thyself,” blind obedience to custom passed away, 
and the dawn of the era of free inquiry began to appear. 
People were encouraged to look for reason in all things. 
Education among the Athenians had not become “the sum 
of the intentional.actions by means of which man attempts 
train his fellows to his own ideas of perfection ;” it was, on 
the contrary, a result almost unpremeditated. 

Athens,’ however, with her brilliant philosophers, artists, 
poets, and historians, could not be without well-defined 
notions of pedagogics. Like the little Spartan, the Athenian 
child was left with his parents until the age of six or seven 
years. ‘This first period was full of joy. Games occupied 
the greater part of the time. The boy learned to skip 
shells, as we do stones, on the Mediterranean. He played 
at leap-frog, ball, and rolled hoop as if by magic. He 
learned the game of leap-frog from the Persians, who played 
it long before the Greeks. Ball he played to train his 
attention, to make him supple, quick and prompt in 
decision. He rolled a hollow hoop with sweet-toned bells 
concealed within, and which gave musical chimes as the 
hoop revolved. 


But the seven years pass quickly, and at their close the 
nurse is exchanged for a pedagogue, and our little Greek 
enters upon the regular duties of school life. He wears a 
simple garment called a chiton, made of linen and without 
sleeves, fastened at the shoulder with a single button. He 
has sandals bound to his feet, but no hat on his head. His 
pedagogue accompanies him to school, goes with him to his 
games, and watches over him that he may learn no evil 
habits. The duty of the pedagogue is also to assist in 
studies, and as occasion presents itself, to call the attention 
of his little charge to the good and beautiful. 


The better schools have comfortable rooms provided with 
seats, waxen tablets with the stylus for the younger pupils, 
and sometimes parchment and ink for those older. The 
younger boys — the girls are not educated — begin at once 
to learn to read and recite poetry. The favorite reading 
books are the “ Iliad,” the “ Odyssy,” and the “ Fables ” of 
fisop, the Egyptian. 

* Before. the pupils can write they begin orally the study 
of” the 1.agd: eric in literature. The master is very 
careful ‘as "tb ‘atticulation, gesture, position of head, arms, 
Sand, Kank. Graceful movements and attitudes only are 


au permitted: : When they? Sa: read, write, and count, the 
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lessons in music begin. All Greeks must be able to join in 
the sacred songs sung in honor of the gods, to join in the 
soul-stirring peean when going into battle, as well as to give 
pleasure to themselves and their friends. They must be 
able also to run swiftly, as a soldier who could not run 
swiftly was only half a soldier. : 

Swimming was taught almost universally, and the greatest 
contempt was expressed by, “ He knows neither the alphabet 
nor swimming.” 

At the age of twelve years, the great mass of boys 
relinquished study, and the wealthy entered upon the higher 
course, which embraced grammar, poetry, music, rhetoric, 
and philosophy. 

The end of Greek education differed from that of the 
Spartan as widely as the means. The Spartan sought 
strength of body, while the aim of the Greek was to acquire 
the highest degree of beauty. The means employed by the 
one brought a coarseness that might be said to be repulsive ; 
the other a refinement that easily might degenerate, as it 
did, into effeminacy. 

It failed in that its highest aim was to form a deautiful 
Greek. It was imperfect because it was pagan. The Greek 
and Spartan exposed infants to a cruel death. 

Christ took little children, deformed or diseased, into His 
arms and blessed them. By Christian education they are 
regarded as the heritage of God, and parents are com- 
manded to “ bring them up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” By pierced hands they were lifted into new- 
ness and fulness of life. Christian education alone grasped 
the idea of the value of the individual to himself, and the 
way for it was prepared by Pythagoras, when he recognized 
as early as the sixth century (B.C.) one omnipotent Ruler, and 
by Socrates, in his belief in immortality — of whom more 
again. 


The Survival of the Fittest ? 


Wa. HAwLey SMITH Author of “ Evolution of Dodd” “ Walks and 
Talks ” etc. 
HE editorial comment on what I had to say concerning 
T blindness in the October number, and several inquiries 
since received, all bearing on the same point, lead me 
to say a few words more in the same general direction. 
And I do this with the greatest of pleasure, because it does 
my very soul good to know how quickly and readily the 
readers of this paper respond to the hint given in my 
introductory remarks in this journal. For, to me, the very 
gist of the whole matter of making it at all worth while to 
even try to educate all the children of all the people lies 
along the lines suggested in my former epistle. 

Because, you see, it is these dull ones that need us. It is 
these blind ones that have to be led, if they get along at all. 
Those who can see will get on pretty well, anyhow. We 
may help them somewhat by pointing out peculiarities of 
the road that we have gone over before them, and so know 
something of ; but, for the most part, they can find the way, 
whether they have a guide or not. That studious boy or 
girl who always has good lessons— you need not worry 
about such as these. They will come through and graduate 
in new clothes and with high marks, either with or without 
any particular course of study. 

But these other folks—what about them? Are they 
worth looking after? Is it worth while to bother with them, 
and to try to get them on? That is the question that I 
would like to have you stop and think about, for several 
minutes, right here. These children that “ fret you half to 
death,” these “hard cases,’’ these boys who cannot learn to 
read to amount to much, and the girls who are unable to do 
very much with numbers, do what you will — is there any- 
thing that can be done for them? 

Now the system says, in answer to this question, “ Yes, 
there is something that can be done for these children, and 
it is this: If they do not get much of anything out of the 
first run they have through the educational mill, put them 
right back again into the same hopper and grind them 
through again, and keep on doing so till they either get 
what the course says they must have, at this stage of the 
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proceedings, or drop out of school; and it doesn’t make 
very much difference to us which .of these two things they 
do. But this thing must be, if they ever go on any further 
in the course, they must take it all; up to the given point.” 

Perhaps this is not said in just these words, but it is said, 
as a matter of fact, in the great mass of the graded schools 
of this country, from Maine to California. 

And it is this that gives you trouble, is it not, my dear 
reader of these lines? I say gives you trouble. I don’t 
care about the rest of the folks; it is you I am talking to, 
and it does give you trouble, doesn’t it? If it does not, you 
need not read any further on this page, for what is said will 
not interest you in the least. But if you do have trouble 
with these children who cannot make certain studies in the 
grade, or any of them, for that matter, read on, for I have 
something to say to you. 

And the first thing I would say is this: Settle with your- 
self, to start on, whether or not it is worth while to try to do 
anything for a child that is intellectually blind on one line 
or another. And in order to do this you need to reflect on 
what you have yourself observed regarding children. I do 
not ask you to read up, in books, what “ authorities” say ; 
but I ask you to reflect on what you yourself have found 
out from your own experience as a teacher. That is worth 
more to you than all the books that were ever written on 
the subject. 

And you know that some children (I could almost say all 
children) are bright on some lines and dull on others. 
You have found it so in your experience, have you not? 
Found it so in yourself, most likely! And these variations 
run all the way from zero to the top of the column, and not 
infrequently all in the same child. That is the strange 
thing about it; and it is this fact that the grades and the 
school courses take no account of at all. It is also this fact 
that “frets your life out.” 

And now, what about it? 

Well, nature says for everything that is below grade, “Out 
upon it!” “Crush it!” Kill what there is left!” That 
is a hard thing to write, but it is true. That is only a plain 
statement of the heartless, relentless law of the “ Survival 
of the Fittest,” which means, live the strong, die the weak, 
and say nothing more about it! 

But do you (I say again that I do not care for anybody’s 
else opinion in all the world, but yours) do you believe 
that this law applies to children, and that if some are not so 
good nor so bright as others, that the right and proper thing 
to do is to get rid of these slow and weak ones the quickest 
and surest way possible? 

I have found teachers who do so believe, and perhaps 
you are one of them. I confess to have found some people 
whom I have great respect for who are of that way of 
thinking. 

It was only a few days ago that a superintendent said to 
me: “ We have got in our schools all the children in this 
city that are worth having in the schools at all. There are 
a good many not in the schools, but they are not worth even 
trying to getin. They are the scum of the earth, and it is 
no use to bother with them. If they could be blotted out 
of existence, it would be a mercy to themselves and to 
everybody else, and the sooner they go to destruction the 
better ! ” 

And this superintendent is not the worst man in the 
world, not by a great deal. He is simply a cold, logical, 
unmodified believer in the doctrine of the “Survival of the 
Fittest,” as applicable to man as the rest of creation. I 
wonder if that law does apply to the human race, and to all 
the individuals of the human race, as it does to the rest of 
creation. What do you think about it? If it does, what is 
the use of bothering with the slow ones? Nature does not 
bother with the slow ones. If a little tree gets a start 
among big trees, the big trees shade it till it dies. Shall we 
do so with the little trees that are shaded by the big trees in 
the school-room ? 

If it was not for just one thing that I know of, we could 
do this ; and that one thing is, in essense, all contained in a 
few words that were spoken on the banks of the Jordan, a 
good many years ago, as follows: “I came not to call the 
righteous byt sinners to repentance,” And again, “ They 
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that are whole need not a physician but they that are sick.” 
That is not much like the “ Survival of the Fittest,” is it? 

But it is my belief that it contains the true philosophy, to 
far as mankind is concerned; and that the spirit that is 
breathes should form the basis of our work in the school- 
room, rather than the hard and heartless law which it for- 
ever contradicts. 

Well, then, if it is worth while to do something for these 
slow ones, that “ fret our lives out”’, what shall that some- 
thing be? This: é¢ shall be to give these children employment 
on the lines of something that they can do, whether that some- 
thing is in the grade or out of the grade. How to find that 
something is no easy task, but it can be found, and must be 
found, for these slow ones if they ever get on. 

Nor is this half as hard a thing to do as it sometimes 
seems as though it would be. The other day I was ina 
primary school-room and I saw one of these cases, a little 
fellow who was in his seat and out of his seat ten times in 
ten minutes, at an easy pace, and he could better that 
record by doubling it, several times a day, on occasion. 
And the teacher said, “‘ What shall I do with that boy?” I 
replied that I couldn’t tell, but to give him something that 
he could do. “But he can’t do anything,” the teacher ex- 
claimed in despair. “I have tried him on all the things I 
know, and there is nothing he will do but get into mischief.” 

I was sorry for her, and sorry for the boy, but I said: 
“ Well, try him again, there is surely something he can do.” 

It was about three weeks later I had a note from this 

teacher, which ran as follows: “Dear Mr. Smith, I have 
found something that Oscar can do. He can cut the 
paper strips for the rest of the children to make paper 
chains out of. He does it beautifully, and can cut them 
evener and straighter than I can myself! So he saves my 
time, and we are making nicer chains than we have ever 
made before. I guess there is something everybody can do, 
if only we can find it out!” 
- There, that is what I mean. And the fact is that when 
this boy had cut the strips for paper chains a while, he grew 
tame, as it were, along other lines, and began to learn to 
read and count, and do other things “ just like folks.” 

This is no fancy story. I could give names and day and 
date if necessary, but it is better as it is. And it is no 
isolated case, either. There are thousands of teachers who 
have done similar things. You have done its like, yourself, 
perhaps. ‘Surely you have if you are a teacher of 
resources. 

And if you have, then you have the key to the whole 
situation. Cutting paper for all the children in the school 
to make rings out of was not down in the course of study, 
and this boy did not have to be examined on it before he 
could pass to the next grade; but it was the gateway to 
school life for the lad, and that is more than all courses or 
systems combined. 

Oh, the law of the Survival of the Fittest is good enough 
for trees, and fish, and cow’s horns, and all that sort of 
thing ; but human souls are not that sort of thing. 

So let us take these children that are blind, here or there, 
and do the best we can with them. Dear makers of 
courses of study, please, may we not do the best we can 
with these slow ones? Will you not let us try and see if 
something cannot be done for them outside the course, 
when you yourselves give it up that little or nothing can be 
done inside the course? We will get our reports all in on 
time, with the marks all right and regular, and we will keep 
the bulk of the children in rows like books on a shelf, or 
soldiers on parade ; but these odd ones, these “little ones ” 
that “it is the will of the Father that not one of them should 
perish,” may we not try to do something, just a little some- 
thing for them, even if it is not set down in the books? 

I have no fears as to what answer will be made to an 
appeal of this kind. Of course we can try. And if we do 
do something for such as these, as God lives we shall 
have our reward, whether the slow ones ever pass in their 
grades or not! — 

And we shall not “fret our lives out” either. Don’t 
“fret your lives out,’’ dear primary teachers. Use your 
own powers and resources, and get these children to doing 
something, and my word for it you will not lose your places, 
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nor be “called down” by the severest grader or superin- 
tendent that ever wielded his petty tyranny over a_' little 
autocracy of a few timid school ma’ams. There is nothing 
that succeeds like success, and a genuine personal deed 
puts to shame all theories and compels respect, even from 
those who did not believe it could be done. 

One word for the blind ones, Do not worry about them. 
They also are provided for. The fault is in the house and 
not in the one who lives in the house. The house may be 
a poor one, but the occupant is God-born. 

“Spots and cracks at the window do not alarm me. 
Tall and sufficient stands behind, and makes signs to me, 
And I read the promise and am content to await the outcome.” 

That is the philosophy. It is not the Survival of the 
Fittest, but it is what is infinitely better. It is an abiding 
faith that God made this world, and that a// the children are 
His children, and that it is his will that not one of them 
should perish. 

My experience has been, too, that God’s will wins, in the 
long run. The trouble is we want the run to be short and 
not long. But wait, learn to wait, and work according to 
the best of your own common sense, while you wait. 


What Myths Shall be Taught 
to Children? 


Gro. P. Brown, Public School Fournal 


MYTH that is of educative value must embody some 
n universal truth. Much that is merely fanciful — by 

which is meant, the special experience of some one 
individual that is not common to mankind in general,— 
passes current among many as myth. It is worthless for 
education, unless it contains a thought or sentiment that is 
recognized as true by all people, who can apprehend it 
in every age. But, is this the only test to be applied? 

One may require, also, that the myth shall be the expres- 
sion of a truth that works for righteousness in the lives of 
men. There must be inspiration and uplift in it when the 
truth is apprehended. 

Admitting this requirement, is there any other that may be 
insisted upon? . 

Not a few hold that the methods adapted by the myth to 
teach its lesson, shall be those of love, and all its paths shall 
be peace; and that the unlovely and the warlike shall not 
appear. Bellerophon, who killed the terrible dragon in the 
upper air, and Odin, who cut to pieces the frost giants, and 
made a.world of their flesh and blood and bones, are 
thought to be too bloody in their methods. Of course, 
Right must subdue Wrong; Truth must strangle Error ; 
Justice must conquer Injustice ; Light must annihilate Dark- 
ness ; but it all must be done peaceably and amiably ; or, at 
least, the deadly conflict must take place behind the scene. 

Two reasons are given for this demand : 

1. The bloody conflicts stimulate the unamiable passions 
of combative children. 

2 They frighten the timid, and fill the imagination with 
a panorama of frightful pictures that return to torture the 
sensitive child in his dreams. 

Even Cinderella, we were recently told by a man who is 
the editor of a popular educational journal, is “ unfit material 
for children to read, because it teaches them to look with 
disfavor upon step-mothers.”’ 

There is a measure of truth in all this, but we must not 
permit a worthy sentiment to degenerate into sentimentality. 
Many of our best myths have come down to us in the form 
given to them by a more barbarous age. They ought to be 
shorn of some of their barbarous features, but the conflict 
between opposing forces should not be repressed. The 
life of man is a warfare and the greater and better the man, 
the sharper the conflict. It is through the struggle of 
opposing ideas that progress is made.- Bellerophon typifies 
the affirmative — the divine, while the dragon is the symbol 
of the negative — the demoniac. Even small children can 
see this vaguely,—and feel it more than they can see it,—if 
the teacher, is herself, master of the significance of the myth. 
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The story must not be shorn of its interest to the 
child, and become a mere device for teaching words. The 
healthy normal child enjoys a fight when his quarrel is 
just, as much as does the healthy normal man. We must 
reckon with this fact and direct the impulse toward the 
defense of the right and the annihilation of the wrong. A 
myth or fairy story that does not enrich the life experience 
of the child, and give him an insight which he did not have 
before, is a sorry failure either in itself or in its presentation. 

The kind of myths that shall be taught seems evident. 
In what form they shal! be taught must be determined 
largely by the disposition, temperament and education of the 
child. But let us try to be true to child nature and 
approach it on the plane of its interests and stage of 
development. The normal boy is not the highest type of 
modern civilization, but he is the germ that may be led to 
develop into such a type; not, however, so much by 
repressing as by directing his “ barbaric” impulses. 





“Ths Boy who Would'’nt” 


HELEN C. BACON 


“] HOPE you quite understand Michael,” said Miss Perry, 

| as the last boy but one filed down the stair way, “ that it 

is you who are keeping yourself behind the others to-night. 

I do not ask a boy to tell me he is sorry when he is not, but 

I can’t let him go without answering me at all, for that’s not 
gentlemanly.” 

She paused for a response, but the hard lines about the 
eyes before her only deepened, and the square little mouth 
shut more firmly, as though afraid a word might escape in 
spite of itself. ‘ Poor little lad,” sighed Miss Perry, as she 
turned to correct the papers before her, “he wants to give 
in, but he just simply can’z.” 

Ten, fifteen minutes passed; the clock ticked with a 
sturdy determination to make itself heard, as it had never 
ticked before. The papers were nearly finished, and Miss 
Perry glanced at the forlorn little figure before her. 
“ How can I help him,’’ thought she. 

“Michael,” she continued sweetly, after a moment’s 
pause, “‘if you are quite determined on staying, I believe I 
shall tell you a story.” The little mouth opened wide for 
a moment in astonishment, and then, fearful that this might 
be but a trap set to catch it, closed again with a resolute 
snap. 

“Once upon a time,” continued Miss Perry, amiably, 
“there lived a wise king, who, as he was getting old, wanted 
to give up the cares of government to hisson. So he called 
the young prince to him, and said, “ My boy, I have had 
you carefully taught in the laws of the land, in the languages, 
sciences, and the rules of military and civil government, but 
there is still one lesson that you must learn before I can 
trust my kingdom in your care.’”’ .Then his son, who was 
a good young prince, replied, “ Very well, father, only tell 
me this new lesson and I am quite ready to learn it.” But 
the king answered, “ Alas, my boy, that I cannot do, for if 
you were told it every day for a life-time it would still be 
unlearned, whereas, once you have found it out for yourself, 
you will know it by heart.” 

The young prince went away much puzzled, and said to 
himself, “‘ How shall I ever find out this curious lesson?” 
Finally, he decided to obtain from his father the position of 
commander-in-chief of all the army, for he thought, “If I 
am able to command a great army, then, surely I can govern 
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a kingdom.” But the old generals, who had been in many 
wars, said “ The country will go to ruin in the hands of this 
proud, foolish prince.” 

At first, all went well, for it was a time of peace, but one 
day came news of an advancing enemy, and all the country’s 
forces were called out to meet and repel the invasion. 
After a number of battles in which the prince’s troops were 
defeated, their position became quite desperate. You see, 
it was like this : — ‘here Miss Perry’s fingers began to mark 
out on the desk before her a plan of the situation, and 
Michael’s eyes from which all the hard lines had vanished, 
followed her movements intently.” 

“ Here were the enemy’s forces, and Aere in the midst of 
them, was the prince’s army. Their only hope lay in pass- 
ing, at midnight, by a certain path right through the enemy's 
lines, and in turn surrounding them. Then one of the old * 
generals, who had been in many wars, and who knew all that 
part of the country perfectly, came to the prince, and begged 
him to give up the command, that in so difficult an under- 
taking, the army might be guided by one who knew the 
situation perfectly, for the least little mistake would be fatal. 
But the prince answered him angrily and drove him from his 
presence. This was the very opportunity he had been long- 
ing for, and certainly he would not give it up to another. 
Once let him achieve so brilliant an exploit, then the glory 
of his name would be on every tongue, and his father would 
at last believe him able to govern a kingdom wisely. Down 
in the depths of his heart he knew the old general was right, 
but oh, he couldn’t, he couddn’t give up his own way. 

For hours he walked the floor of his tent, fighting a battle 
with himself, and, at length. just before midnight, he went 
to the general and said “ Lead the army as you will, and I 
will follow with the rest, for you know better than 1.” So 
the brilliant move was made, the enemy was defeated, and 
next day all of the country rang with the old general’s 
praises. “ But now I wonder,” said Miss Perry, thought- 
fully gazing into space, “ who really won that victory.” “TI 
think the prince did,” said Michael. 

“And so thought his father,’’ continued Miss Perry, “ for 
when the army returned, the prince sought the old king’s 
presence, and said ‘ Father, I have failed ; I had hoped bya 
wise command of the army, to show myself worthy to take 
your place, but there were others who knew better than I, 
and I gave up my will to theirs.” Then the king cried joy- 
fully, “‘ My son, that is the very lesson I sent you forth to 
learn, for no man is fit to command until he has first learned 
too bey, and in overcoming self you have won a greater vic- 
tory than in conquering a hostile army.” 

Miss Perry paused, and the tale being ended, applied her- 
self once more to the task of correcting papers. As she 
lifted the last one, a penitent little figure stood before her. 
“ Miss Perry,” “ Yes, Michael,”’ encouragingly, “Miss Perry, 
I’m sorry I was a bad boy to-day, and please will you for- 
give me?” 


Good English 


We are glad to see that more attention is to be given to 
the proper speaking of English on the part of teachers. 
This is one of the most important elements in education 
which has been too generally neglected. Not only do 
teachers too frequently use the language incorrectly, but 
they set a bad example by improper pronunciation. There 
should be a standard of good English pronunciation as 
rigidly maintained in our schools as the German, French, 
Italian and Spanish standards are adhered to in the coun- 
tries where those languages prevail. This has been generally 
left to chance. Home influences too largely prevail. High 
pitched, nasal and strident voices, flattened vowels and 
slovenly enunciation are altogether too common. Children 
are peculiarly imitative, and with a little care they can be 
made to speak rightly and in well modulated tones. One of 
the best of individual endowments, agreeable manner of 
speech, can be easily cultivated in the young with a little 
care.— Newspaper Ex. 
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Too Many Things 
(The following extract from “The Story of Avis” by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, has a special meaning for teachers 
who are interested in too many things outside of school. 
There is no argument in it for narrowness in professional 
work but for single heartedness to that work.— ED.) 


“ He bends himself to too many things. His business is in the class- 
room. He ought not to see one inch beyond the faces of those boys this 
five years, He ought to absorb that morning recitation as the old Hebrew 

rophets swallowed the scroll on which the word of God was written. 
Micty fossil ought to be a poem to him. H&E SHOULDN’T BE ABLE TO SAY 
OLD RED SANDSTONE WITHOUT 4 THRILL! He should have conquered 
his lecture-room by this time. There is a soul in science! He should 
have handled her body reverently for her soul’s sake. He should have 
overwhelmed that class with his inspirations, as the deluges have over- 
mastered the mountains. When every man in it worth educating could 
get an enthusiasm out of a chip of granite; when a man he’d marked 
down on examination would huzza for him in the street; when the col- 
lege papers were afraid to lampoon him — then he might have taken to 
his magazine writing and his what not and the more welcome. When 
the College could afford to be proud of him,.was the time to let the world 
know that such a man as Philip Ostrander was in it.” 





Mental Arithmetic 


In the three primary years, children must learn to add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide accurately and with reasonable 
rapidity. In those years children must secure automatic 
command of processes. There must be more of mental 
arithmetic, not necessarily of problems, but of examples, 
with which the numbers are carried in the mind. Place 
upon the board such numbers as the following :— 

368 429 287 832 

Say to the class that 1,000 is the whole number, of which 
each of these is one part. They should be able to give the 
other without making a figure, without even subtracting it 
mentally in the ordinary way. The mental process in the 
first case ought not to be 2 units, 3 tens and 6 hundreds, 
but he should see by looking ahead that it could but be 
6 hundreds, 3 tens, and 2 units,— 632. 

There should be exercise for teaching. There is much 
that should be definitely taught. There is special danger in 
arithmetic of spending too much time in finding out what 
children do not know. Each teaching exercise should be 
of the greatest effectiveness. If there is not positive effec- 
tiveness in the teaching exercise, the children had better by 
far be out in the fresh air at play. It should be the aspira- 
tion of every teacher to desert the customary and adhere to 
the rational.— Geo. 7. Aldrich. 
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Suggestions 


Marking Pencils 

A very clever device for pencils can be seen in a certain 
primary room in Cleveland. For each row a small piece of 
wood is prepared, five inches wide by 8 long and about half 
an inch thick. Across the width a piece of rubber elastic is 
tacked in loops, large enough to admit the pencil. Then 
each child’s pencil is marked in this way. His name is 
‘written on a label such as druggists and dry goods stores use 
for price mark. This label is then pasted to the pencil near 
the end. In this primary room, the teacher keeps the boards 
ready for use, each in the front seat of the row to which it 
belongs. They can be eastly passed from the front to the 
back of row and each child always takes his own pencil. 


Covering Blackboards 
I have often noticed primary teachers struggling with 
various devices for covering blackboard words, number work 
and so on, until the moment arrives when it shall be dis- 
closed fresh and new to the children’s eyes. Paper tempo- 
rarily pinned over the work, a curtain on a string, are soul 
vexing. One teacher has solved the problem in this wise : 
Window shade fixtures are fastened in the moulding just 
above the blackboard and a window shade performs the 
service required. This novel use of a window-shade is 
extremely satisfactory. The shade is easily and quickly 

adjusted and is very neat in appearance. 


Cleveland Ohio Rose Morrison 
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The Winter Winds 


High and low 
The winter winds blow! 
They fill the hollows with drifts of snow, 
And sweep on the hills a pathway clear; 
They hurry the children along to school, 
And whistle a song for the happy New Year.—/Sel. 


Hints in Teaching Vertical 
Writing 
Fiorence G. SMITH Phila) 


S vertical writing still new to you? Are you taking it up 
this term for the first time and do you find it difficult to 
make the change interesting to the children? Perhaps a 

little plan which I have tried may help you. 

We were to have our first lesson in vertical writing. The 
children had not been told that they were to have anything 
different, so when all were ready for the lesson I said, “I 
have a story to tell you.”” They were all attention. How 
strange to have a story in the writing lesson! “This story 
is about some little children whom we all know very well, 
but they are different from most children for they never tire 
of running. Now, when you run you want to stop and rest, 
but these little children just run and run, and never want to 
stop; and, too, thty run so fast sometimes that we can 
hardly see what they look like. Shall I show them to you?” 

Of course they were anxious that I should, so I made on 
the board a line of letters, slanting them very much, and 
saying as I did so, “See them run!” 

The children laughed and one child said in a disappointed 
tone, “Oh, they’re only letters.” “Yes, I said, “it is part 
of the little letter family and they are all running away from 
us. Little letters, you must stop running and stand up 
straight so we can see you better.” Then I made the same 
letters vertically, writing very slowly and with apparent effort 
to emphasize the fact that it was pretty hard to make them 
stand still after they had been running so long. The chil- 
dren were very much pleased with this idea and were 
anxious to try themselves. ‘Then we selected the letter ¢ and 
every one made an extra effort to have it stand just as 
straight as a soldier. 

In teaching them to make the letters round I commenced 
in this way “ This letter,” I said, “‘ must stand just as straight 
as the 7 but we must try to make it look very happy. How 
do we look sometimes when we are happy?” “ We laugh,” 
said a little girl. ‘Yes, that is true, but how can we make 
our letters laugh?” I then explained that people’s faces 
looked round when they smiled, but were drawn down when 
they cried or were sad. This I further explained by smiling 
very broadly myself and then drawing my face down for the 
cry. Then I made two large a’s on the board, one round 
and the other slim and put in lines making them look like 
faces. Of course, the children considered this so very 
funny that there was no lack of attention paid to the once 
uninteresting letter. 

They made a number of them on their slates, all trying 
very hard to have happy looking letters. Now and then a 
child would say in a doleful tone, “Oh, one of my a’s is 
crying,” but all faces beamed with happiness when they 
succeeded in getting them round. 

As a review of all the letters toward the end of the term, 
the various members of the Happy Family have their 
pictures taken. I place all the letters on the board group- 
ing them carefully ; firsf the tiny ones, then the middle- 
sized ones, then the great big ones. The children then 
proceed to take their pictures by copying them very care- 
fully on their papers. The earnest effort they make to have 
the Happy Family stand straight and appear to the best 
advantage at this critical time is not only amusing but 
praiseworthy as well. 

Probably some one will say this is silly and a waste of 
time, but if the children write well and are happy in doing 
it, I do not think it is time lost ; and I feel sure that if any 
others are silly enough to try it, they will find that it works 
like a charm. 
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T hrough Magic Spectacles 


THE EpITor 


“ My grandmother sent me to school, but I looked at the 
master, and saw that he was a smooth round ferule, or an 
improper noun, or a vulgar fraction, and refused to obey him. 
Or, he was a piece of string, a rag, a willow-wand, and I 
had a contemptuous pity. But one was a well of cool, deep 
water, and looking suddenly in, one day, 1 saw the stars.”” — 
George William Curtis, in “ Prue and I,’ 


A New Year’s Resolution 


Miss Lansing was a conscientious teacher. She carried it 
so far as to make everybody around her uncomfortable ; for, 
with the conscientivus habit she had no modifying element 
to keep it well balanced. 

She believed in-doing things punctually and promptly 
and if any call to pleasure or other duty came to conflict, 
why, it was simply unfortunate and concerned Aer — not at 
all. Was she not doing that which she ough? to do? 

Her school records were kept the best and looked the 
neatest in the whole town. This was a pet duty and 
- nothing was ever allowed to interfere with it. 


“Will you go for a sleigh ride to-night after school?” 
asked Miss Lansing’s young cousin Rob who was out from 
’ the city fora few days. “It is a glorious afternoon and the 
sleighing is magnif’. I'll be around at just 4.05.” 

“You mean magnificent Robert,” answered Miss Lansing. 
“No, I really cannot go to-night. I have to keep two boys 
after school who pushed in line to-day.” 

“©, bother the boys! Come. Some other time will do 
just as well for the little sinners. ease go Edie; that’s a 
good girl.” 

She hesitated. But the methodical conscientious habit 
was too strong. ‘“ No, I really cannot,” she said. “I 
always copy my weekly records on Thursday night and I 
don’t want them to run over.” 

Rob whistled and drove away. ‘ ‘Weekly records!’ 
‘Boys pushed in line!’ What tremendous nonsense, to stay 
in that stuffy little school-house for things like that, when 
one can go spinning like this!” and the merry sleigh bells 
tinkled their approval. “Don’t she know those little 
fellers would love her better all their lives, and not be 
half so likely to ‘push’ again if she just showed them she 
was a jolly girl and liked them a whole lot, even if they 
were not always just ‘up to the square.’ Well, it was 
always just like Edith to do that sort ofthing. As if ‘weekly 


records,’ couldn’t wait while she got a little fun and a little 
color in her face. Well, 7’ never marry a teacher, — 
that’s sure! I know /’d ‘push in line’ in less than a 
week.” 


Four o’clock came and the little children from Miss 
Lansing’s room went hurrying down to the smooth pond 
with skates and sleds. 

The two little hbovs remained silent and pitifully sorrowful, 
Miss Lansing began on her record books. 

Sob, sob, came from the corner seat ; she did not look up. 
She was glad to see signs of repentance, and she went on 
with her records. By and by she heard them writing on 
their slates, but she said nothing. 

She looked up finally and saw it was— guarter of five. 
She had been so busy, she had kept them fifteen minutes 
too long. She let them go without a word and began to 
gather up the slates from the desks. Upon their slates she 
found the following exchange of opinions : 


“TI hate her ile push tomorrer wont you?” 


*¢ You bet and I wunt come to school, neether.” 


On her way home she met the father of one of the little 
boys. He had become anxious and had started for the 
school-house to see where Fred was. 

“TI am sorry Fred was kept to-night,” he said. “I came 
home early to give him his first skating lesson. He has 
been very much excited over his first pair of skates and it 
was very hard to get him to go to school to-day.” 


Through the Spectacles 


Miss Lansing went home heavy hearted. She went to her 
room, dropped wearily down and the hot tears came. She 
was not a coward and she faced the truth with the same 
conscientiousness that had urged her to keep up the disci- 
pline and record-keeping. 

“I meant to do right,” she said to herself, “ but what a 
mess I’ve made of it! Let Rob go off alone when he can’t 
come to see us again for three months. Then I’ve made 
both boys hate me and hate school.’ I’ve caused a dissdp- 
pointment to little Fred over his first pair of skates that he 
will never forget. And what have I to compensate for it? 

“I’ve over punished two little fellows, not ten years old, 
for pushing in line this cold day when they never should 
have formed in line at all, and have gotten my record-book 
all straight and —a hard headache besides.” ' 

She thought a few minutes and then looked up. Before 
her eyes hung a New Year’s Calendar. A thought struck 
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her. “I've heard all my life about making New Year's 
resolutions. Now /’// make one.” 

“] will have more sympathy with my children in school 
and they shall feel that I do care whether they are happy o 
not; and I will try to be a little more human and not quite so 
much of a machine.” 


“I say, Edie, you look all tuckered out,’’ exclaimed Rob, 
bursting into the room a little later. “ What! ars! and 
that hot face! Come, now, go out on the ice to-night. 
There’s going to be a champion skatist and fireworks, and 
lots of fun. Come, will you go? You wii? Well, now 
that’s something “ike/” 

And she went,— but not till she had called for both the 
“kept-in”’ little boys and taken them with her to the ice 
party. 

The humanizing sympathy began to manifest itself in just 
the right way and all those who know Miss Lansing will 
know that this resolution will be conscientiously kept. 


Nature Study and “ The 


Essentials ”’ 


CHARLES B. Scotr State Normal School Oswego N.Y. 
What Teachers Say 


E have discussed, in a general way, the value of 
nature study as a basis for the expressive work 


of the school and as a means of training our 
pupils in careful observation and clear, exact expression, 
truth seeing and truth telling. 

This month I want you to learn what others 2now, from 
experience, regarding the value of nature study. Over a 
year ago I sent to the teachers of St. Paul, Minn., who had 
“> had from one to four years’ experience in the nature work, 
a circular requesting answers, based on their experience, to 
a series of questions regarding the actual effects or results 
of nature study. Replies were received from sixty teachers, 
of all grades, from the kindergarten to the highest grammar 
grades. 

Below are given a few of the answers received, and also 
a general summary of all answers to the questions, as to the 
effect nature study has had on the work in language, draw- 
ing, reading and literature in the school. In each case ths 
grade of the teacher is indicated in the brackets. 


Nature Study and Language 


First. Has nature study helped or improved the work in 
language? How? Why? 
“Yes. They have something to talk about and they for- 


get themselves in their subjects.” (First grade teacher.) 

“It has— by encouraging free expression of their own 
thoughts.” (First grade.) 

“Yes. Their interest leads them to talk. They increase 
their vocabulary. They write concerning that which they 
have learned, thus acquiring new forms of expression.” 
(First grade.) 

“Yes; because they learn to express in their own lan- 
guage what they have seen and done.” (Third grade.) 

“Yes. It has made the children more concise in their 
statements and more definite in expression.” (Fourth 
grade.) 

“Children express in language much better that which 
they have found out themselves by observation.” (Fourth 
grade.) 

“It has aided more in obtaining freedom of expression 
than any other subject we have studied.” (Seventh grade.) 

“Yes; because the child learns to tell things clearly and 
systematically.” (Eighth grade.) 

Of the sixty teachers from whom answers were received, 
fifty-one say that nature study has improved the work in 
language ; most of them say it has been very helpful in the 
language work. Three are not sure that it has been an aid 
in the language, four say it has not, and two do not answer 
this question. . 

Nature Study and Drawing 

Second. Has nature study helped or improved the work 

in drawing? How? Why? 
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** Nature study has improved the drawing by training the 
child to observe and tell truth.” (First grade.) 

“Tt has led to keener observation, and hence to truer 
representation.”” (Second grade.) 

“ The children are now using ‘heir own eyes and drawing 
what “hey see.” (Third grade.) 

“Yes. It teaches them to be more accurate and draw 
exactly what “#ey see and not what some one else sees.” 
(Eighth grade.) 

Nearly two-thirds of the answers received assert that 
nature study has improved the drawing by making the pupils 
more careful in observation and more truthful in expression. 

Many speak of the greater interest in the drawing. 

“‘ Natural objects interest the children more than manu- 
factured objects.” (First grade.) 

“It has improved the work in drawing by giving the chil- 
dren beautiful subjects.” (Second grade.) 

“ They love to draw from nature.” (Third grade.) 

Fifty of the sixty teachers who responded say that nature 
study has improved the work in drawing, five are doubtful, 
three say it has not, two donot answer the question. 


Nature Study and Reading 

Third. Has it helped the workin reading? How? Why? 

“Yes. They love to read about what they have seen. 
We have better attention, interest and expression.” (First 
grade.) 

“Yes; by bringing the subject matter within range of 
their own observation.” (Second grade.) 

“Interesting reading lessons can be made and good 
expression obtained, as pupils are expressing in. different 
words their own thoughts.” (Second grade.) 

“Yes; because they appreciate the thought.” 
grade.) 

Of the answers received, forty-four state that the nature 
study has helped the work in reading, five are doubtful, six 
say it has not, and five do not answer this question. 


(Seventh 


Nature Study and Literature 

Fourth. Has it given the pupils any greater interest in, or 
appreciation of the bestin literature? How? Why? 

“The result’in this direction alone is worth the study. 
It has enlarged their sympathies wonderfully and opened 
their eyes to new beauties in everything.” (Third grade.) 

“ Being interested in nature from their own observation, 
they have enjoyed the expression of others’ thoughts in the 
same line.”” (Fourth grade.) 

“Yes. They have hunted for poems on their work and 
have been very much interested in the writers.” (Fourth 
grade.) 

“Yes. It brings the child in line with the best authors.” 
(Sixth grade.) 

Thirty-five teachers say that nature study has been help- 
ful in the literature, three do not know, two say it has not, 
twenty do not answer the question. 

At the time these reports were made little emphasis had 
been placed in the St. Paul schools on the correlation of 
nature study with literature. 


Nature Study and Geography 

At that time the work in nature study was just being cor- 
related with geography. The answers regarding the relation 
between nature study and geography are expressions of 
opinion rather than statements based on experience and 
results achieved, and hence are not given. Every answer 
received affirms that nature study can and should be helpful 
in geography. 

Geography is the study of our physical environment; of 
earth materials, rocks, minerals and soil; of earth forces, 
most important of which (from the child’s standpoint) are 
water, air and heat; and of earth’s inhabitants, plants, 
animals and man. Nature study is not merely a prepara- 
tion for, but is physical geography, the study of which must 
always precede political geography. 


Conclusions 
The conservative exponent of the “three R’s” is apt to 
look on nature study as a “fad,” taking the time which 
should be devoted to other studies, and therefore weakening 
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“ the essentials.” These statements from those fairly repre- 
sentative of a body of teachers as earnest, faithful, and 
successful, and as well qualified to judge of the value and 
effects of nature study as any body of teachers in the 
country, I value most highly. They show beyond question 
that the introduction into our schools of the material and 
methods of Dame Nature’s school has strengthened rather 
than weakened other school work. 

How could it be otherwise? It gives ideas instead of — 
words. For faith it substitutes sight. 

We teachers see the higher value of nature study. But 
very often, in our intercourse with parents and others who 
do not look at things just as we do, we find it wise to 
emphasize this more obvious result, the effect of nature 
study on “ the essentials.” 
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General Educational Value of Nature Study 


In the circular to teachers referred to in the preceding 
article, several questions were asked regarding the general 
educational value of nature study and its effects on the 
pupils. The questions and many of the answers received 
are given below. 

To what extent has nature study developed in the pupils the 
power of observation ? 

Nearly every teacher answers that it has made the pupils 
more observant. 

To what extent has nature study developed the power of 
expression and trained pupils to clearly and truthfully tell 
what they have seen? 

The replies are similar to those relating to the effect of 
nature study on the work in language and drawing. 

To what extent has it helped them to think and to reason 
as to the “why” and“ how” of the world around them ? 

‘They ask more ‘whys’ in nature study than in any 
other lesson.” (From a fourth grade teacher.) “It has 
helped them more than anything else has.”’ (First grade.) 
‘*More than anything else except arithmetic.” (Fourth 
grade.) “It seems to be helping them, judging from the 
questions they ask as to the ‘why’ and ‘how.’ (Fourth 
grade.) 

To what extent has it broadened their sympathies, elevated 
their tastes, and interested them in higher things ? 

‘“‘ It has taught them to care for the weak and given them 
a higher plane of thought.’’ (First grade.) “It has made 
them more humane.” (First grade.) “It has broadened 
the child’s sympathies by showing the parallel that exists 
between his own life and that which he is studying. It has 
revealed to him the infinite wisdom aud goodness of the 
Creator.” (First grade.) “I find the children more inter- 
ested in the beauty of their surroundings.” (First grade.) 
“It has made the children more kind to the animals and 


more thoughtful of the plants around them.” (Second ° 


grade.) 

“The children are inclined to preserve life where they 
would have destroyed it. They are beginning to see that 
all things were created for a purpose.” (Sixth grade.) “I 
think that nature study has led the children to be more 
merciful and kind toward the lower animals ; to see and love 
the beauty and usefulness that go hand in hand in all nature ; 
and to. realize and revérence the infinite wisdom of the 
Creator.” (Sixth grade.) “It has, in my experience, been 
equ.l to history in its broadening influence.” (Seventh 
grade, ) , 

In thirty-nine of the papers received this question is 
answered affirmatively. Most of the replies tell very posi- 
tively of the broadening and softening effects of nature 
study on the children. Twenty-two do not answer the 
question. These replies are particularly significant because 
of the fear, very generally expressed when the nature work 
was first undertaken in the St. Paul schools, that it would 
make the children careless of animal and plant life. 

To what extent has it developed in the pupils self-reliance 
and individuality ? 

“They are anxious to investigate for themselves.” (First 
grade.) “ Whena timid child tells one little thing which 
he has observed and is assured that it is true, he begins to 
feel the power to find out things, which he has in himself, 
and will tell his “next fact with much more assurance.” 
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(First grade.) “The individual has had more chance 
because individual work has been encouraged.” (Second 
grade.) “They have been encouraged to write as they 
have seen, and there is such a field for seeing differently _ 
because no one Person sees all —that the pupils sometimes 
become very original.” (Third grade.) “I have noticed 
this particularly. They are proud and anxious to express 
their own opinions.” (Fourth grade.) “More than any 
other study.” (Fifth grade.) 

Thirty-three of the papers tell of development in individu- 
ality and self-reliance. Twenty-eight do not answer this 
question. 

Has it had any effect on the general utmosphere of the 
school and on the relations between pupil and teacher ? 

“It brings teacher and pupils nearer to each other. The 
children feel that the teacher studies with them.” (First 
grade.) ‘Weare all pupils together. Less formality and 
more companionship.” (First grade.) “It has helped to 
break down the barrier between teacher and pupils.” (Sec- 
ond grade.) “It brings teacher and pupils into closer sym- 
pathy.” (Third grade.) “It has helped me to 4now my 
pupils.” (Third grade.) “It brings us into right relations 
better than any other study.” (Third grade.) “It brings 
teacher and pupils in the relation of fellow-students more 
than any other lesson.” (Fourth grade.) 

“Tt has certainly had the effect of creating a more natural 
atmosphere. A class in science cannot be stiff nor iron- 
clad.” (Fifth grade.) “Mutual research and observation 
have drawn us more in sympathy with each other.” (Sixth 
grade.) 

More than half of the teachers say that nature study has 
drawn teacher and pupils nearer together. 


A Wind Chart 


MARY ROBBINS 


To be used after teaching cardinal points and the use of 
weather-vane. 

The circle is made of heavy white cardboard, lettered 
with black ink. The gilded arrow may be fastened to the 
center with a brass thumb tack, and moved each day by a 
child who has accurately observed the direction of the wind. 

Place the chart on a small round table, with N toward 
the north. 





Frank comes into the house in a sorry plight. 

‘* Mercy on us!” exclaims his father. ‘‘ How youlook! You 
are soaked.” 

‘* Please, papa, I fell into the canal.” 

‘* What! with your new trousers on?” : 

‘* Yes, papa, I didn’t have time to take them off.” 


Little boy Louie, one evening watching a severe thunderstorm, 
in which the sheet-lightning flashed almost continuously, seemed 
very much interested, and entirely unawed. Turning to his 
father, he asked, ‘‘ What makes the wind open and shut its eyes 
so fast?” 


. 
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Blackboard Sketches for Teaching Eskimos 


Dog used by Eskimo 





Eskimo man and boy 




















ry Winter Hut 
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Primary Reading III 


Mary F. Hatt Supervisor Primary Schools Milwaukee 


ORTUNATELY it is true, since they have done so, that 
F people can learn to read by any method whatever. 
Great is the power of the mind’s endurance! No 
child can, however, learn to read as safely and economically 
by a partial method, and by prescriptive cut and dried 
method formulas of limited nature, as by a good method 
which recognizes and provides for the whole range of work 
to be done, and for the doing of such work in that rational, 
natural way that is the normal course of development for 
the child. The over-elaboration of methods that are based 
on partial views has certainly increased the difficulties in 
the way of the young neader ; and children have sometimes 
come out of the struggle to learn to read with some dulling 
of their wits and with little or no disposition to use an art 
that has been so painfully acquired. 

With a good method and good teaching — and nothing 
will take the place of skill, earnestness and purpose in the 
teacher !—there should be, as the result of each day’s 
work, some definite gain either in knowledge, facility, or 
taste. As a total outcome there must be a power of reading 
intelligently and disposition to read something and read it 
with enjoyment, if the reading course is to be called suc- 
cessful. 

The chief end of the reading lesson is learning to read ; 
not spelling, phonic work or any other thing. These are 
necessary as attendant exercises ; but it has been the bane 
of much of our primary work that exercises devised origin- 
ally to meet some want attending the reading lesson have 
later come to stand for something in themselves independ- 
ently and apart from the reading lesson. The story of the 
camel which, having been hospitably allowed to put his head 
in his master’s tent, proceeded to introduce gradually his 
whole awkward figure to the exclusion of the owner, points 
a moral in this connection. Diacritical marks are well, but 
children should not be so busied with them that they have 
no time to read. It is a mistake, too, to suppose that there 
is no time for attendant, necessary lessons of nature, or 
history, or even time to enjoy a reading lesson, because the 
dear children must come away and sfed/. 

These things are important and must be provided for, but 
as their importance is already sufficiently emphasized in 
current practice, it is not necessary to say one more word 
about them in a brief paper. 

The French have a motto which means substantially 
this :— “In all things one should consider the end.” I 
believe it was Dr. Fitch who sagely remarked, ‘“‘ The teacher 
should have a guiding sensation.” It is the chief end of 
reading, and the “ guiding sensation’’ that stand peculiarly 

in need of emphasis. Reading is the interpretation of an 
 author’s thought as he has expressed it. The characteristic 
act is mental; the characteristic product, thought develop- 
ment. This is as much true of all primary grades (after 
having mastered a few early steps) as of upper grades and 
literature classes. 

On the mental side of reading the work to be done may 
be grouped into two classes: (1) Forming the habit of 
mentally constructing the scenes and characters read about. 
(2) Holding in mind the sequence, or relationships of these 
events. This is, in a nutshell, the real work of all classes in 
reading or literary study. 

To assist the children in forming a habit of visualizing the 
scenes and characters described (or, in school language, 
teaching them how to study their lessons), the following 
things are recommended for beginning classes that have 
already acquired some expertness in naming words at sight : 
‘The teacher — with the help of the children, and from their 
dictation —lays out on the black-board the ground plan of 
the scene as it is described in the lesson. The children 
search the text dilligently before deciding upon the location 
of various things. In many instances it is well to use the 
sand table, putty or clay in constructive work. Kinder- 
garten sticks, cutting and folding paper, pegs, and other 
materials, as well as conceptional drawing, offer the children 
easy means of realizing the details about which they read. 
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A few lessons carefully worked out, with a little subsequent 
attention, are sure to create a tendency in children to find 
the exact meaning of what they read. When this is estab- 
lished, the children will of themselves, seek material which 
they may use constructively in showing their thought. 

When the habit of finding the meaning is once formed, a 
little conversational work will aid the children in forming 
clear and sharply defined mental images. 


As a test of the children’s ability to describe the pictures 
in detail that are formed in their minds as they read, or as 
the teacher reads to them, such selections as “The Tavern,” 
by Alice Cary, may be frequently read with advantage. 


**I could paint the White-Hawk Tavern flanked 
With broken and wind-warped sheds, 
And the rock where the black clouds used to sit 
And trim their watery heads 
With little sparkles of shining light, 
Night and morning, morning and night. 


“The road where slowly and wearily 
The dusty teamsters came,— 
The sign on its post, and the round-faced host, 
And the high-arched door, aflame 
With trumpet flowers,— the well sweep high, 
And the flowing water-trough close by.” 


If the child can fill in the details of his picture at once 
and show that his constructive work is clear, he is already 
well advanced in ability to read understandingly. The value 
of these exercises as language work needs no comment. 
Children’s delight in stories will be found to be quite accu- 
rately measured by the amount of material furnished by the 
story for such mental activity as is suggested above. 


Where information on themes of science, history, 
geography, etc., are needed for proper understanding of the 
story, stich lessons should generally precede the exercise in 
reading. 

This visualizing or conceptional work,—at first forwarded 
by objective constructions,— should lead gradually up to 
the subjective power to see the radiant and glorious visions 
offered by literature to him who can see, and should enable 
the reader, eventually, to add to the power of making exact 
and literal interpretations, the power to see behind the mere 
words those deep and real, though elusive truths that never 
are or never can be uttered in express terms. 


When the power to visualize details has been gained, the 
power to hold these separate details in relation or sequence 
should follow, and with very little effort. This important 
training in continuity of thought, the discrimination of lead- 
ing and subordinate truths, and the logical element consti- 
tutes the great value of studying whole masterpeices in 
literature. But this sort of training, in a less degree, should 
be given with the matter of primary classes. 


These two things: —constructive, or visualizing work 
with details; and sequence, or orderliness in the details, 
are necessary as reading habits if one is to profit by what he 
hears or reads. These constitute, also, the power of the 
student to get lessons. The reason why pupils in upper 
grades or in high school sometimes see so little meaning in 
lessons is that they fail in one or both of these particulars. 
These are the habits that one is to bring to the reading of 
literature if he is to read with great delight or profit. The 
student who can “visualize”’ King Lear, Goneril, Regan, 
Cordelia, and the rude times and conditions which form the 
back-ground for these figures, and who can farther see the 
relationship of the characters and early events to after 
consequences is already in possession of the key to all 
literature. 

Since these things are necessary to any real reading,— 
the main object of which is thought-development,— they are 
to be kept in mind by the teacher as the guiding principles 
of her work in all grades. Reading is not so much a hard, 
paralyzing grind on empty vocables, as a mental vision. To 
realize this and to act upon it will bring success in teaching 
reading. Nice discriminations, rather than hardihood in 
enduring thoughtless iterations of empty words which kill 
interest and the power of attention form the object to be 
kept constantly in mind, even in primary classes, 
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Sketched from a window-pane by Lillian M. Cherry 




























The pane is etched with wondrous tracery ; 
Curve interlaced with curve and line with line, 

Like subtle measures of sweet harmony ; 
Transformed to shapes of beauty crystalline. 


Frost on the Window-pane 


2 

Slim, graceful vines and tendrils of such sort 
As never grew save in some fairy world 

Wind up from roots of misted silver wrought 
Through tulip flowers and lilies half unfurled. 


All these the genii of the frost last night 

Wrought through the still cold hours by charmed rune; 
And now, like dreams dispelled before the light, 

They float away in vapor on the noon. 


— Charles L. Hildreth 


— | 





Teaching Number to Babies 


May R. ATWATER New Haven Conn. 
Scene: A First Primary Room. 
Time: 12 M. 


Dramatis Personae : | 




































Miss A. First grade teacher. 
Miss B. Second grade teacher. 


Miss A.— “It has been said that in the next world we shall 
follow whatever employment we have had in life, but under 
more favorable conditions. If that be true, I don’t believe 
that I want to go there. I’d hate to think that I must go on 
trying to develop some idea of muméder in infant minds for- 
ever.” 

“ You seem excited,” said Miss B. ‘ What is the matter? 
Does’nt the infant mind take readily to mathematics?” 

“Indeed it does’nt. I spent ten minutes this morning 
with Class B, trying to impress the fact that four and three 
are seven. We illustrated it with blocks and shells and 
asters, until it seemed that it must be rooted and grounded 
' in each little brain. Then we came to the abstract work, 
and when I asked Willie Klaussen how many four and three 
are, he calmly answered,— ‘Four and three are ten.” He 
had seemed interested in the lesson, and had worked cor- 
rectly with his blocks. If any professor of psychology can 
tell why he said “#n, or what suggested ten to him, I wish 
he would rise and explain.” 

“Is that all your trouble? If I had only ome child who 
answered incorrectly, I should be happy.” 

“That is only the beginning of my tale of woe,’’ replied 
Miss A. “There are eight children in my lowest class who 
do not know four. When asked to take four blocks, some 
take only three, while others of a more grasping dispostion 
help themselves to five. The poor little midgets ought to 
be in the kindergarten, anyway: They are not ready for 
school or ready for number work ; I do believe that it is a 
waste of time to try to teach it. What do little children 


want of number? What use have they for it except in their 
play? And when their play requires a knowledge of it, they 
are going to get that knowledge without any help from a 
teacher. The little girl jumping rope, who knows that her 
turn will come after the other has had five jumps, does not 
make any mistake in counting. Later you may hear her 
say,— ‘I’ve had three jumps, so I’ve got two more.’ Yet, 
this same little girl will be at a loss for an answer if you put 
her into a school-room, and ask her how many two and 
three are. Number has no meaning for children, except as 
it has some vital connection with objects of their interest. 
Still we go on spending forty minutes a day, over three 
hours a week, in worshiping the number fetich, and with 
what meager results. It seems to me that number might 
well be omitted from the first year’s course.” 

“TI do not agree with you there,” said Miss B. “To my 
mind number forms an important part in primary work. 
Looking at it from an utilitarian standpoint, the child can 
better get along without a knowledge of reading than he can 
of number, if but one is to be taught. Think how many of 
our boys sell papers and black boots. How are they going 
- 7 change if they have had no teaching along that 
ine?” 

“Oh, Miss B., how can you place number before reading? 
Just think! After the child has had a little instruction in 
reading, he can read to himself, and so gain a knowledge of 
the world around him. After he has had a little instruction 
in number, what can he do? Unless, as you say, he is a 
newsboy or a boot-black, his number is practically of no 
value to him, and how many newsboys would you find in a 
primary room? Not one.” 

“ But you will admit,” said Miss B., “that number must 
be taught sometime; that primary number is mostly a 
matter of memory ; and that little children commit to mem- 
ory more easily than older children.” 

“Yes,” said Miss A. 

“Then what argument can you present against the teach- 
-ng of number to the little folks? Let me add a restrictive 
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clause to your first statement. The little child does mem- 
orize things easily when they appeal to his interest. Children 
who have been in school less than a month will repeat five 
verses of ‘September,’ by H. H., without a blunder; but 
those same children find it very difficult, some find it impos- 
sible, to remember the sum of four and three. Why? 
Later, from the teacher’s questioning, they will reproduce 
the life of Longfellow or Raphael, or tell the story of the 
Pilgrim fathers. Without drill or device to emphasize the 
fact of history or biography, they are easily assimilated by 
the child’s mind. I do indeed believe, that little children 
are very receptive, but why not give them the beauties of 
art, literature and science, instead of the dry, bare fact of 
arithmetic ?”’ 

“That is all very well,” returned the other, “ but when 
are they to get their knowledge of number? You do not 
expect me to do two years’ work in one, do you? My chil- 
dren must be ready for problems, and the steps in addition, 
multiplication, etc., when they enter the next room. How 
would you manage it?” 

“IT would take the time now given to number study during 
the first year, for history, literature and nature study. Think 
how much broader an outlook that would give the child. Is 
it not quite possible that the habit of careful observation, 
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and the memory training gained under such circumstances, 
together with the incidental use of number in the nature and 
form study, would enable the child to accomplish during 
the second year the work that now occupies the first two 
years?” 

“That does not sound reasonable,” answered Miss B., 
“ but we shall never have a chance to try it. Just think how 
horrified the Board of Directors would be if you should 
suggest such a thing. They would consider it heresy.” 

“T know it. I suppose I shall go on teaching number to 
my beginners just as the generation before me taught the 
alphabet, and with equal reason. I do wish that an 
educational Moses might arise to lead us out from the 
wilderness in which we are struggling, to a broader outlook 
and higher perception of what the little child most truly 
needs. Here is a clipping which I found the other day, 
bearing directly on what we were discussing. Let me read 
it to you, 

“The study of mathematics is of immense value in its way, but it 
seems to back the larger, higher kind of value that ains to History, 
Literature and Art. Mathematics cultivates the mind in one practicai 
positive direction of quantity and magnitude. The study of History, 
Literature and Art—the three belong together and make one grand 


whole — cultivates the mind in verious directions, and helps to form 
and elevate the character.” 


Ring, Bells, Ring! 


Ring, bells, ring! for the king is here; 
Ring, bells, ring! for the glad New Year. 
He mounts his throne with a smiling face, 
His scepter lifts with majestic grace. 


(C.C.N.S Envelope) 


First Grade 


Flora F. Cooke 
Device for Seat Work 


1. The well-known device for seat work, using of 
printed words to make original sentences, is again here re- 
produced, Nothing will ever take the place of the work on 
the blackboard in this direction ; but the children may, with 
their little boxes of words, occasionally make sentences used 
as seat employment. 

2. Children should not be allowed to reproduce sen- 
tences from the blackboard; the sentences should be 
original. This set of cards contains 215 words, 76 with the 
plural form of each word on the opposite side of the card, 
71 with the capitalized form of each on the opposite side of 
the card, and 68 words which need no plurals or capitals. 

3- In cutting out the words connect marks in the upper 
and lower ends of vertical spaces by lines ; draw also lines 
horizontally across the page, in the middle of the spaces. 
Only by cutting according to these directions can you 
secure accurate results. (See illustration, above.) 

4. Each child should make the boxes which are required 
to hold the words. This gives a bit of occupation in the 
direction of manual training. (See directions for making 
boxes in October Envelope.) The large box will hold thirty- 
six small boxes, each 2X 2X1 inches, twelve in each row. 

5. In one row of boxes should be placed the most com- 
mon adjectives and pronouns, as — this, the, that I, we, 
they, etc. In the next row, the most commonly used verbs, 
as — have, give, were, was, etc. 

6. These words should be kept in the boxes for immedi- 
ate use, at any time. 

7. In the front row, the words — usually nouns and 
adjectives — should be changed each week as the subjects 
in science, myth and history change. 

8. The teacher should have a large case in which the 
words not constantly in use are arranged alphabetically. 

9. Each child will have 10 of each word in his box. 

10. Illustration of the use of cards. After the child has 
had a lesson on trees, he may take his box to his seat and, 
perhaps, be asked to tell three or four things trees give :— 

















Trees give shade | ‘ 
Trees | give | wood . 

—_———$——$— ——— —__——— _ ———_-—— = 
Trees | give | fruit | x 





The teacher will criticise this work exactly as she does the 
blackboard writing, as to capitals, punctuation, spelling and 
thought. 


(These cards can be obtained upon application for Envelope at Cook 
Co. Normal School, Englewood, Ill. — Ep.) 


Rest Exercises With a Meaning 


You have little children? Let the rigid order “ Hips 
firm! Trunk backward bend,” be replaced now and then, 
by an exercise with a meaning. 

After a lesson about the signs of winter, let them be the 
birds flying south, and row after row, run lightly and swiftly 
around the room with outstretched arms. Speak of the 
grace and lightness of the bird’s flight, and they will try to 
express it. 

After the story of AZolus and the Cave of the Winds, or 
after reading to them the dainty poem on “The Winds that 
Blow” in October Primary Epucation, have a good breath- 
ing exercise. You may be A®olus and they the wind in 
turn. When they are the North Wind have them face the 
south, when the East Wind, face the west, etc. Show them 
how to fill the lungs with a slow deep breath, then empty 
them by a short sudden exhalation, (the fierce sudden blast 
of the North Wind) or by a soft steady breath (the gentle 
Notus.) The winds odey their king. 

These exercises have all the charm of play, they are /fwn. 
The children come back to writing a sentence about the 
wind, really refreshed and the appetite for wiggling (a 
natural healthy appetite) is satisfied for a few minutes. 


Everett Mass. Mary A, Gove. 
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The New Year 


A Flower unblown: a Book unread: 

A Tree with fruit unharvested : 

A Path untrod: a House whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes: 

A Landscape whose wide border lies 

In silent shade ’neath silent skies: 

A wondrous Fountain yet unsealed. — Sel. 


Primary Reading 


Singing and Drawing The One an Aid in Oral Expression 
the Other in Imaging 


BELLE THOMAS Cook County Normal School 


ARENTS and teachers have long since ceased to ques- 

p tion whether singing and drawing shall be taught in 

our schools. They no longer look upon these subjects 

as mere accomplishments — “a monopoly for the chosen 

few” but rather as important factors in the child’s develop- 
ment. ; 

But even though teachers do admit the importance of 
these subjects and though they are well taught in many of 
our schools and the children made comparatively skilful in 
the technique of each ; still too often teachers fail to see the 
vital connection of these to the other subjects. Because of 
this lack of unity the children lose the real benefit they 
should derive from the study of singing and drawing. 

So long as singing and drawing are taught as isolated sub- 
jects and so many are made to feel that some special talent 
is necessary to sing or to draw we need not be surprised 
that our daily newspapers denounce them as “ fads” and 
urge that the money thus expended be used to give the 
children a better training in the three ‘ R’s.’ 

Wherever singing and drawing, as writing and spelling, 
are considered a means and not an end, where they are 
used for their educative value in enhancing and expressing 
thought, there the bread-and-butter side of this question has 
been pushed aside and parents are demanding that their 
children have this portion of a rightful inheritance. 

But how can singers aid our beginniners in their oral 
reading? First in softening their voices, and to add those 
richer, sweeter elements which come through the emotions. 

The child’s voice is usually pitched in a higher key than 
those of maturer years. His enthusiasm and intensity in 
play or work have a tendency to make his tones loud and 
shrill. 

These high, loud tones are indicative of vigorous, health- 
ful activity of mind and body, they belong to childhood but 
are awaiting the leading of wise mother and skilful teacher 
to develop those elements which will make their voices rich 
and strong. 

To have music do its perfect work for the child’s voice, his 
singing should be done in soft, full tones, each note given 
as “though dancing on tiptoe.” His songs should be full 
of meaning to him and his stories told in harmony and 
rhythm as full of vivid pictures as those told in the speaking 
voice. Let the song story appeal to the best in his nature 
for the chances are, the seed of truth carried in with song 
will fall in richer soil than when taken as mere precept. 

In too, many of our primary schools the every-day recita- 
tion, the singing lesson, and worst of all the teacher’s voice 
all seem to emphasize every harsh note in the children’s 
voices. They are repeatedly urged to “‘speak louder” and 
occasionally an exercise in concert reading is indulged in 
that all may develop the very elements of voice that should 
be lost through disuse. 

Again, in singing, the faults in articulation and pronuncia- 
ation are far more easily corrected than in ordinary recita- 
tion, the children have the concert work which singing 
affords and the elements of harmony and rhythm seem to 
make easy and pleasing the drill necessary to establish the 
correct form and eliminate the. faults. 

In claiming that drawing may be made an aid in reading 
we do not mean the flat copy work so frequently found in 
our schools under the name of drawing, but such drawing as 
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will give opportunity for the free expression of the child’s 
own images. 

*Reading is imaging by means of written or printed words 
arranged in sentences. 

If this be true should not the primary teacher train the 
child from the beginning in this image-forming, and what 
better means can she summon to her aid than this free-hand 
drawing? ‘Through it he can show her the images he has 
gathered from her story or observation lesson. 

Almost invariably children show a strong propensity for 
drawing long before they enter school. It is, on their part, 
an instinctive desire to express what they see, not to copy, 
but to objectify their own images. ‘Their results are crude 
when judged from our standard but at the same time may 
be full of meaning to them. 

Primary teachers, let your little folks have free access to 
the blackboards, give them paper and charcoal or crayon 
and you will be surprised to see how eagerly they will try to 
express to you the very things, perhaps, which they failed to 
give in the oral language lesson ; and again you will be sur- 
prised to find that the drawing has unloosed tongues and 
made the dumb to speak. As for the reading lesson, you 
certainly will see an added interest and attention that spring 
directly from such drawing, for his images have been en- 
hanced, made stronger through his attempts to draw. 

“My blackboards are too high, and even if they were not 
the children working upon them constantly would keep them 
very untidy, besides the air would be filled with crayon 
dust,” I hear in a chorus from primary teachers who pride 
themselves on their clean, beautifully (?) decorated black- 
boards. In reply to these, let me say that blackboards were 
primarily put in the school-rooms for the children and not 
to give the teacher an opportunity to show her skill in 
colored crayon pictures, etc. ; as for crayon dust, keep your 
erasers clean, teach children how to use them, and you will 
have no annoyance from that source. 

If your boards are too high have them cut down to within 
twenty-six inches of the floor, or if this is impossible have a 
low platform placed under the boards. 

Still another wail reaches my ear, “My children draw so 
poorly that I am ashamed to have their work on the board.” 
From what standpoint are you judging this work, good 
teacher? Is it the child’s best effort? If so, it should be 
beautiful to you no matter how crude the result. 

Teachers will overcome every seeming obstacle when they 
are convinced of the real value of such drawing, not only in 
reading but in all subjects. They will find that it furnishes 
an endless variety of “ Busy work,” and to the children an 
ever changing source of pleasure and profit. 


Oh fear not in a world like this 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 
— Longfellow 





We rise by things that are neath om feet; 
By what we have mastered of good and gain; 
By the pride deposéd and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 
— Holland 


We are what we are made; each following day 
Is the creator of our human mold, 
Not less than was the first. 
— Emerson 





Dictation Exercise 


A teacher once sent four pupils, viz., John, Fred, Mary, and 
Martha, to examine a large tree standing near the school-house. 

When they returned, each reported as follows: John told of 
the size of the tree, of its height, and of its spreading branches. 
Fred spoke of the roots, some of which he had seen a long 
distance from the foot of the tree. Mary described the branches, 
and draw upon the blackboard the shape of a leaf she had brou ht 
with her. Martha said that she had been specially interested in 
a bird’s nest that she had discovered on one of the branches, and 
gave an interesting account of the birds she had seen carrying 
straws into the tree. 


*Talks on Pedagogics— Parker. 
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Eugene Field and the Children 


One phase of the versatile genius of this gifted poet are 
his poems of childhood marked by fine delicacy and sym- 
pathy. Andrew Lang has pronounced the poem “ Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod” as one of the best ifnot the best 
child-poem in the English language. 


Wynken, Blynken and Nod 


Wynken, Blynken and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe — 
Sailed on a river of crystal light 
Into a sea of dew; 
“ Where are you going and what do you wish?” 
The old man asked the three. 
“We have come to fish for the herring-fish 
That live in the beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we.” 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 


The old moon laughed and sang a song, 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe — 
And the wind that sped them all night long 

Ruffled the waves of dew; 

The little stars were the herring-fish 
That lived in that beautiful sea; 
“ Now cast your nets wherever you wish — 

Never afeared are we,” 

So cried the stars to the fishermen three — 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
To the stars in the twinkling foam — 
Then down from the skies came the wooden shoe. 
’T was all so pretty a sail it seemed 
As if it could not be, 
And some folks thought ’twas a dream they’d dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea; 
But I shall name you the fishermen three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 


Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoes that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle-bed; 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three — 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. ' 
Among the offerings at the funeral of the author of this 
exquisite poem, was found a shoe of white carnations, with 
_ the words “ Wynken, Blynken and Nod.” 
The death of one of the poet’s children was the occasion 
of the touching verses, “Little Boy Blue.” It is brimful 
of pathos. 





Little Boy Blue 


The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and stanch he stands; 
And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 
An.t his musket moulds in his hands. 
Time was when the little toy dog was new, 
And the soldier was passing fair, 
And that was the time when our Little Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 





“ Now, don’t you go till I come, he said, 
“ And don’t you make any noise! ” 
So toddling off to his trundle-bed 
He dreamt of the pretty toys. 
And as he was dreaming an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue — 
Oh, the years are many, the years are long, 
But the little toy friends are true. 


Aye, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the same old place, 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face. 
And they wonder, as waiting these long years through, 
In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 
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The following poem appeared in the Chicago Record, to 
which he was a constant contributor, the day after his death, 


With Trumpet and Dram 


With big tin trumpet and little red drum, 
Marching like soldiers, the children come ! 
It’s this way and that way they circle and file — 
My! but that music of theirs is fine! 
This way and that way, and after a while 
They march straight into this heart of mine! 
A sturdy old heart, but it has to succumb 
To the blare of that trumpet and beat of that drum |! 


Come on, little people, from cot and from hall — 
This heart it hath welcome and room for you all! 
It will sing you its songs and warm you with love, 
As your dear little arms with my arms intwine; 
It will rock you away to the dreamland above — 
Oh, a jolly old heart is this old heart of mine, 
And jollier stiil is it bound to become 
When you blow that big trumpet and beat that red drum! 


So come; though I see not his dear little face 
And hear not his voice in this jubilant place, 
I know he were happy to bid me enshrine 
His memory deep in my heart with your play — 
Ah me! but a love that is sweeter than mine 
Holdeth my boy in its keeping to-day! 
And my heart it is lonely — so, little folk, come, 
March in and make merry with trumpet and drum! 


It is said that a monument will be erected in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, to the memory of this gifted poet, to be paid 
for by the children alone —a fitting tribute from the right 
source. . Editor. 





Principles Violated I 
Lipa Brown McMurry Normal University IIl. 


“A new knowledge is dependent for its force upon 
the old.”’ 
The teacher who observes this law must know 
quite fully, what knowledge the child possesses upon the 
particular topic which she: wishes to present. This she 

learns by questioning. 
The following examples of violation of the above law have 
mostly come under my observation. 


Literature 


A class of beginners were having the story of “The Ugly 
Duckling.” After they had learned the story they were 
asked to tell what kind of a place a farm-yard (which figured 
prominently in the story) might be. One child thought it 
was a-huge barn which was warmed by a large stove. 
Another thought of it as a pasture in which chickens and 
geese ate grass, and various other ideas were expressed, the 
most of them being equally absurd. It would be an inter- 
esting study to find out how these erroneous ideas were built 
up. They were certainly founded on past experiences, 
between which, and the teacher’s instruction. there was 
quite a wide gap. 

Now it would take but little time to build up a correct 
picture of a farm-yard. As to extent, as large as the school- 
yard or some other place familiar to all of the children, 
fenced in with a board or wire fence. In some places it 
might be necessary to build up, also, the idea of a fence. 
A large gate is opened to let us in. This gate is as wide as 
from here to the window. Why need it beso wide? We 
shall find out later. Within is the barn including the stable. 
If the children have never seen a barn the idea may be built 
up from a house ; here horses and sometimes cows are kept. 
Each has a stall or room to itself (describing size), which 
rooms are separated by partitions often no higher than this, 
— pointing to some place on the wall. Why need it be no 
higher ? 

What does a horse eat? Will the hay be thrown on the 
floor? Why not. Child sees need for manger. Will the 
corn or oats be thrown in with the hay? Necessity for a 
feed box and position determined. 

Does the horse wear its harness all of the time? Where 
shall it be kept? Pegs are put up in a handy place, on 
which the harness is hung. Where is the hay kept which 
the horses feed upon? Needs to be near. Kept-in mows, 
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in the loft or stacked up outside. Where are the oats, corn, 
and other food kept? In bins. Where? How large? Some 
of the corn, also is in cribs in the farm-yard. Explain the 
term cri if necessary. 

What else do the animals need beside food? Water. So 
we find a pump in the yard. What kind of a bed do they 
have? One of straw. So the straw is stacked up near, or 
kept in the mow. 

If there are many cattle and sheep and hogs we shall see 
sheds outside of the barn for them. How large? How 
built? Where? 

What are the horses used for? To draw loads, etc. In 
what? Wagons, buggies, etc. Where will these be kept to 
have them handy? In sheds near the barn. 

The animals that people the yard — horses, cows, sheep, 
hogs, geese, chickens, ducks, turkeys,— must be so skil- 
fully introduced by the likeness to known animals and by 
pictures, that the children to whom they are unfamiliar, may 
form a close acquaintance with them. 

Does grass cover the yard? What hinders? 

After the children have thus learned about the farm-yard, 
let them tell all they know about it, that the teacher may 
correct any false notion, and that their ideas may be made 
clearer. 

The story of “The Wren and the Bear,” having been 
taught, several in a class defined a palace as a wren’s nest, 
this being their first acquaintance with a palace. On account 
of their failure to understand this reference, one of the best 
points in the story was lost to them. 

After the children had learned the story of “ The Fir Tree,” 
a child’s drawing showed that he thought that the fir-twigs 
were put into a kettle and set on fire “ere instead of under 
the kettle. He could not explain why one should care to 
burn twigs in a kettle. 

Poems and songs also are taught to the little folks, and 
no effort put forth to make them clearly understood, con- 
sequently many of the ideas they get from them are 
ridiculous. 

Reading 

A class were reading about the sea urchin. When asked 
if they would know one were they to meet it, they thought 
not. They could tell nothing of its size, shape or color, but 
thought that it had fins and scales for it lived in the water. 
Every child in the class knew a chestnut burr, but this was 
not used at all to build up the picture they needed. 


Nature Study 


Here a knowledge of what the child has actually observed 
is necessary to any interesting, helpful work. 

A teacher had been talking for several minutes to a class, 
about a dog walking on its toes, when questions revealed the 
fact that the children thought that sometimes the dog walks 
on its toes when it wishes to go very quietly, but most of the 
time it walks on its whole foot as we do. 

“Where are the buds in the winter time?” is asked after 
the children have studied about the preparation of the buds 
for cold weather ; “‘ Under the tree with the leaves,” answers 
a bright little girl.” ‘This class had studied only those buds 
which the teacher had picked from the tree. The children 
had never taken notice of them on the tree, so had failed to 
connect this preparation for winter, with a life of exposure 


on the tree. 
Number 


The children often write and read figures without asso- 
ciating them at all with the numbers which they represent. 

They point to the five tens and six ones in fifty-six, but 
when asked to show you with the sticks, five tens, have no 
idea what is meant. The five, to them, is only a figure in a 
certain position as respects another figure. 

They learn the table of long measure and have not 
thought how many feet long a foot rule is. Their knowl- 
edge is not once appealed to. They have been to stores, 
and have seen there and elsewhere perhaps yards of goods 
measured off, but have not thought of the yard in the school 
table, being in any way connected with the yard in the store. 


Spelling 
The child knows how to spell “trough and has to learn 
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how to spell #hough. No attention is called to the similarity 
of the two words. 

Such words as withhold are attacked as a new word, no 
notice being taken of their known component parts. 

Writing 

This law is less often infringed upon here than in any 
other study, but sometimes m is taught as a new letter 
entire, after the children have learned. to make 2; gis 
taught after a, but is not made easier by a reference to its 
similarity, in part, to a, etc. 

There are compensations to the teacher who builds well: 
She, herself, becomes sure of many things which were not 
quite clear to her before. There is a satisfaction and 
pleasure in this work, otherwise impossible. 


Here’s a New Year wish for all. 
May we keep growing, you and I, 
Learning sweet truths in sweetest way, 
Living in sunshine every day, 
Having fresh love for God, for good ; 
With child-like hearts which ripen still 
To moderate wish and tempered will ; 
To conquest over self and mood. 
— Susan Coolidge 


The Good Position 


A. C. SCAMMELL 


PLACE for every teacher, and every teacher in her 
yay place, then school teaching will stand with the most 
healthful, delightful and renumerative of professions. 

But the teacher’s millennium will not hasten, while the 
scramble for the best positions goes on. 

Some of us teachers are working in new school-rooms 
this year. We are already convinced that we are stepping 
around in some worthier teacher’s shoes. Though the 
superintendant did promote us, we are sure that we have no 
moral right to stay longer than this term. Sixty dollars a 
month with overwork and worry does not pay as well as 
thirty dollars with quiet nerves and the comfort of knowing 
that we have defrauded no pupil through our incapacity. 

Perhaps we did not thoroughly master our studies in 
school days. As the result we have to work hard, in and 
out of school, trying to catch up. We believe that the out- 
side hours belong to our pupils, and that everything done 
out of school should be for their interest. We learn that 
what is good for us, is health to them; that a pleasing 
entertainment, a quiet evening to ourselves, a long morning 
nap, if we need it, are forecasts for a day of successful work. 
Are we giving up all this rightful leisure for the sake of 
holding our too difficult position? To cover defects of 
teaching and of discipline, I suppose we are doing just 
what lots of people do, who don’t know, and want to make 
it appear that they do know ; we resort to alli kinds of honest 
devices, and spend our evenings working them up, and our- 
selves down. But it doesn’t pay. 

Are any of us so successful in the primaries, that we 
imagine that success in geometrical ratio awaits us all the 
way up to the high grammar grades? That isn’t natural law. 
So if we are disappointed because not promoted, let us 
count the primary teachers who have lost their laurels by 
leaving the place where they won them. 

Some of us never expect to be graduated from the little 
district school where we have taught for years. Why should 
we care to go up higher? We have a good position, a little 
queendom, our very own. Fame and the tramp may never 
hear of us, for we are too far from the railroad, but a few 
noble men and women whom we have helped to make, will 
write our names in their hearts, and tenderly say of us, 
“‘ She was the best teacher we ever had.” 

Finally, sister teachers (and brothers, too), let us add to 
our many virtues, contentment in just the position that fits 
us. And if ever we do have the chance for promotion, let 
us not first ask, “ What sadary,” but, “What satisfaction to 
ourselves, and to all concerned?” 












— 


ete 
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In January. 


How can a little child be merry 

In snowy, blowy January? 

By each day doing what is best, 

By thinking, working for the rest; 

So can a little child be merry 

In snowy, blowy January. — Sel. 


Common Sense Hygiene V 
For the Babies 


E. D. K. 
Care of the Eyes 


“P\O not read between sundown and dark,” has come 
1) back to me hundred of times as repeated by my good 
mother in the early days when I became too inter- 

ested to notice the coming twilight. 

A few simple directions given to the youngest children as 
to the care of their eyes will be of life long service. Very 
little thought is ever given to the condition of the eyes of 
the little ones before they enter school. Too young to 
understand or explain their own defective vision they are 
wholly at the mercy of circumstances to reveal the truth. 

There are simple tests which can be used by every teacher 
to ascertain the facts. Dr. Bryan of Indiana University in 
Suggestion for Child Study, says ; 

“ Get Snellen’s test cards (these can be had from F. A. 
Hardy & Co., 46 and 48 Madison St., Chicago, IIl., or 
doubtless from any firm dealing in optical supplies.) The 
distance at which type of any size should be read is shown 
on the card. The E’s in different positions may be used 
with persons who cannot read. The radiating lines are used 
to detect astigmatism. Test each eye separately, holding a 
card before the eye which is not being tested. If you make 
no formal eye tests, note at any rate which, if any of the 
pupils, exhibit any defective vision. Write a sentence on 
the board large enough to be read from the rear of the 
room. See which of the children cannot do this. Note 
also whether any of the children seem to suffer pain from 
ordinary light.” 
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Many of our habits of school instruction are bad for the 
eyes. It is doubtless true that there is too much contrast of 
black and white constantly presented to the eyes of the 
child. The universal cry, write, write, that was started a few 
years ago as a feature of reform in primary methods, has 
resulted in a strained eyesight that will not be easily 
remedied. “ Putting work upon the board’’ has become the 
resource of every busy teacher. She has covered her boards 
with work and has sighed for more boards to cover. The 
result has been that children from every angle of vision and 
in all sorts of weather, cloudy or sunny, have studied the 
blackboard as if life depended upon it. 

“Look on your book!” is a command descended from 
one generation of teachers to another, like a tradition. Is 
it not possible that “ Look up and not down” is susceptible 
of a scientific as well as a moral application? Certain it is 
that children’s eyes should be lured away from their books 
many times a day simply as a matter of resé. 

What do we do when we have used our eyes too steadily? 
Just that should the children be taught to do only much 
more frequently. The pressure of the tips of the fingers 
over the eyeballs, the dropping of the head upon the desk, 
and a frequent closing of the eyes should be a part of every 
rest exercise in primary rooms. This is common sense 
hygiene, teachers, and everything that you feel to be grateful 
to tired eyes is just as applicable to the children as to 
yourselves. Don’t wait for an edict to go forth from some 
supervisor of physical culture before you do these things. 

If the school-room is lighted so that the eyes are always 
facing the light, let the little ones be told that it is wrong. 
They can be taught that the light should fall over the left 
shoulder just as well as they can a hundred other things not 
half so practical and sensible. 

They can understand what “snow-blind”’ means and what 
happens to the eye when we gaze too steadily at a strong 
light. ‘ They will be delighted to hear about the little curtain 
in front of the eye that draws its folds closer together to 
keep out too much light, just as we draw the shutters in a 
room to relieve the eyes of too much glare. 

In short, let the teacher “Aink of the eyes oftener and 
many, many little ways for their preservation will occur to 
her that cannot be written out or even suggested. Putting 
ourselves in the place of the children is a pretty sure and 
safe guide in most things for their health and comfort. 

















Story without words 




















Our Future Teachers 


following is not drawn from the imagination but is a true of 

Bh soa pone « by a normal school teacher.—Eb.) wre 
T the last annual convention of the New York state 
A educators among other resolutions passed was the 
following: “Resolved, That in view of the tendency 
to advance the requirements of professional preparation for 
entering the work of teaching in'many of the schools of the 
state, we ask the attention of those in authority to the need 
of a more careful consideration of the terms of admission to 

the normal schools and training classes.” 

That such resolutions are in order, and that action is 
needed in the imperative mode and present tense, would 
seem to appear from the following “ curios”’ taken from the 
cabinet of a normal school teacher (from another state.) 
The answers were given by various pupils, intending 
teachers, many of whom had already taught in the district 
schools of the state. 


What is the object of “ language lessons ” ? 
To learn pupils to use words correctly. 


What is a simple sentence ? 
A simple sentence is one that does not make good sense. 


Give complete declension of the noun man. 
Present tence man, future tence men, past participle man. 


Use in sentences correctly the words excavate, voracious. 
The large lion excavate the dog, and voracious it with 
difficulty. 


Define and use in sentences the words empire, mahogany, 
amethyst. 

Empire, a governor. 

Mahogany, a coloring. 

Amethyst one who does not believe in a God. 

Who was the amethyst? 


The empire was correct. 


Define and use in sentence, gutleral, pedestrian, parachute. 

Gutteral is a word taken from gutter, meaning a swamp. 
Did you cross the gutter? 

Parachute means a parasall to use in summer. 
shurely need parasall to-day. 

Pedestrian, a murderer. The pedestrian was killed. 


We will 


How would you teach children to prepare a reading 
lesson? 

I would have the children understand the lesson before 
they began to study it. 


What is a capillary? 
They are glands. 
Give the anatomy of the stomach. 


The anatomy of the stomach is the thin tissue or lining of 
which it is composed. 


How are muscles attached to bones? 
By means of ligaments. 


Name the organs of respiration. 
The lungs, the heart, and the liver. 


Who was the first president of the United States? 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Who said, “ Give me liberty, or give me death.” ? 
Henry Clay. 


Tell something of Daniel Webster. 
He was a great statesman. He passed several bills of the 
U. S. 


Tell something of Rob’t. E. Lee. 

R. E. Lee was in the Revolutionary and Civil War and 
fought in the battle of Pea Ridge, and was put out of 
command by Washington. 


Who said, “We have met the enemy and they are ours.” ? 
Grant to Hairison. e 


What is an alien? 
An alien is a person that has committed treason. 
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What and where is Gettysburg ? 
Gettysburg is where a prison is situated. 


What are relief maps? 
Relief maps are maps giving more thorough explination, 
that is giving it more plainly. 


Name two natural productions of New York state. 
Two of the natural products are hay. 


Who is the present Secretary of the Interior? 
Hoax Myth. 


What and where are St. Helena, Oklahoma, Congo, 
Golden Gate? 

St. Helena is an island in the U.S. ; Oklahoma is a city 
in Canada; Congo is a river in So. America ; Golden Gate 
the name of a train of cars on the Union Pacific R. R. 


At 374 cents per square yard, what will it cost to plaster 
a room 15 feet long, 12 feet wide and 11 feet high? 
Im X12 X 15 = 1980 + 9 = 220 X $.374 = $82.50. 


What is simple interest ? 
Simple interest is where they do not allow three days of 
grace. 


What books have you read during the past year? 
Ivenho, The laddie of the lake, and a great deal of the 
Worlds Fair. 


Name some books you would recommend to a child of 
twelve years. 
Peck’s Bad Boy, Black Beauty, Little Women. 


What is meant by Manual Training? 
It is being taught what is right and should be taught in all 
schools. 


. 


Man’s Lessons 


Man’s books are but man’s alphabet. 
Beyond and on his lessons lie — 

The lessons of the violet. 

The large gold letters of the sky ; 

The love of beauty, blossomed soil, 

The large content, the tranquil toi; 

The toil that Nature ever taught, 

The patient toil, the constant stir, 

The toil of seas where shores are wrought. 


— Joaquin Miller 


A iis Offer 


One day a young man found a kindergarten in his line of 
travel, and being unfamiliar with the genus of new education, 
he went in, asking if he might watch the exercises for awhile. 
He stayed the whole morning. After the children were 
dismissed he lingered and asked the kindergartner, as her 
work was so easy and pleasant if she would not like to use 
her spare time afternoons, he understood she had nothing 
to do, in taking the agency to sell some flavoring powders 
which he handled. Quite a superior article, he assured her ; 
the W. C. T. U. recommended it highly. But the kinder- 
gartner, though never doubting the virtues and and selling 
powers of his flavoring powders, was forced to decline his 
offer, as her spare time was a very minimum quaniity. 

— Kindergarten Magazine 
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Literature for Primary Grades 


GUDRUN THORNE-Thomsen Cook Co. Normal School Englewood, IIl. 


YTHS and stories have to-day a place on the daily 
program of most primary schools in America. 

That the child’s imaginative and creative powers 
must necessarily be developed and directed, and that good 
myths and stories aid in this direction has been agreed upon 
by our greatest educators. 

But many a sad mistake has been made by the primary 
teacher in the selection of material and in the adaption of 
the story to the child’s mind. 


The following story will serve to illustrate certain points 
necessary for the teacher to consider in selecting stories for 
the class-room. 


Peter, Paul and Espen 
A Norwegian Fairy Tale 


Once there were three boys, Peter, Paul and Espen. Espen was the 
youngest. 

All day long he sat in the chimney corner, sang and stirred the fire. 
“That boy will never amount to anything,” said his brothers. 

The father of these boys was very poor so he was anxious to have his 
sons go out in the world to take care of themselves. 

Not far from the poor man’s house was the king’s palace. In front of 
the windows grew a large oak tree. It was growing so big that it shut 
out the light from the king’s rooms. The king therefore wanted it cut 
down. But when people came to do it they found it no easy task, for 
every one chip they cut off, two grew in its place, so the more they cut 
the larger grew the tree. The king became more and more anxious to 
have the tree cut down. He promised great sums of money to him who 
could do it. There was another piece of work that he wanted done too. 
It was to have a well dug which would hold water all the year. 

People came from far and near to try. But the king’s palace was on 
the top of a hill, and when people dug, they came upon hard rock, and 
all their digging was of no use. 

The king at last promised half the kingdom and the princess to the 
man who could cut down the oak tree and dig the well. 

Then you may know there was a ruskt to the palace. 
young and old, would try their luck. 

Peter, Paul and Espen thought this was their chance, and each with a 
knapsack on his back started.on the way. 

When they had walked a little while they came through a dark pine 
forest. 

They heard something chopping and cutting. Espen, the youngest 
said, “I wonder what it is that is cutting and chopping so in these 
woods.” 

“Did you never hear woodcutters chopping down trees before?” 
asked the brothers. 

“Oh, yes, I have, but I should like to go and see what this is that I 
hear now,” said 

And off he went while the brothers laughed and sneered at him. 

Espen went straight to the place from which the sound came. There, 
cutting away so the chips flew in all directions, he saw an ax all alone. 

“Oh, how do you do, dear ax?” said Espen, “ are you cutting here all 
by yourself ?” 

‘“‘ Yes.” answered the ax, “hear I have been chopping down trees for a 
hundred years, waiting for you.” 

“ Well, hear I am,” said Espen. 
hurried down to his brothers. 

When they saw him coming they began to Jaugh again and said, “ It 
was great fun to see the woodcutters cut, was it not? Or what queer 
thing was it you saw?” 

“Oh, it was,just an ax that we heard,” answered Espen. 

The brothers walked on together till they came to a steep mountain 
side. There they heard something picking and digging. 

‘I wonder what it is we hear,” said Espen. 

“ That is the woodpeckers, don’t you know?” answered the brothers. 

“T should like to be sure of what it is we hear,” said Espen, and 
trotted away alone, his brothers laughing and making fun of him. 

Espen soon found where the sound came from. He saw a pick dig- 
ging out the solid rock. 

“ How do you do, dear pick, are you digging here all alone by your- 
self?” asked Espen. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the pick, “ here I have been picking for a hundred years, 
waiting for you.” 

“‘ Well, here I am,” said Espen. He put the pick in his knapsack and 
ran down to his brothers, 

“ Was it very funny to see the birds peck in the bark up there?” called 
his brothers to him and then they laughed and made fun of him again. 

‘** No, it was a pick that we heard,” said Espen. 

On they went together till they came to a little brook. They sat down 
there to rest and to get a cool drink. 

** I wonder where this water comes from,” said Espen. 

“ What is there that you don’t wonder at?” said his brothers,” have 
you never seen water come out from a little hole in the ground?” 

“Yes, I have,” said Espen, “but I should like to know where this 
water comes from.” 

Then Peter and Paul laughed and thought him foolish, but Espen did 
not care. He followed the brook till it became smaller and smaller, and 
at last he saw a little stream come out of a walnut. 


Rich and poor, 


He put the ax in his knapsack and 
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“ How do you do, deat walnut,” said Espen. “ ate you here all alone?’ 

“ Yes, here I have been lying, the water running out for a hundred’ 
years, I have been waiting for you,” said the walnut. 

“ Well, here I am,” said Espen, putting a piece of moss in the hole 
and hiding the nut in his knapsack. 

“ Did you find the wonderful place where the water came from?” said 
the brothers, when he came. 

“ Yes,” said Espen, “ it came out of a hole.” 

The three brothers walked on now till they came to the king’s palace. 
There had been so many people trying to cut the tree down that it was 
four times as large as it had been from the beginning. The king there- 
fore said, that he who tried to cut the tree and did not succeed should be 
taken away to a lonely island. He wanted the people to think twice, 
before they undertook the work. 

When the three brothers arrived Peter was to try his luck first, for he 
was the oldest. But just as the king’s people saw that the tree grew 
bigger they took him away to the island. 

Now it was Paul’s turn. People advised him to give it up, but he said 
he had not very much to lose, even if he could not get the princess and 
half the kingdom. But Paul could no more chop the tree down than the 
rest. So the king’s servants took him away to the island, too. 

Everybody looked at Espen. Would he try, didn’t he see what had 
happened to his older and wiser brothers? 

Espen calmly took his ax out of the knapsack cut it into the tree, and 
said, “ My ax, cut for yourself,” and the ax started to work. You never 
saw such cutting before. You could’nt count to three before the great 
oak lay on the ground. 

“ Where do you want your well?” asked Espen. 

There he planted his pick, and said: “ Pick and dig for yourself, dear 
pick.” And it picked and dug so the stones flew in all directions. Yes, 


there was the hole in the ground, well enough, but where should the 
water come from? 


Espen opened his knapsack again and took out his walnut, tore away 
the moss from the hole and put it in one corner of the well. 

“* Water run,” said Espen, and soon the well was brimful. 

Espen had cut down the oak tree and dug the well, so he married the 
princess and had half the kingdom. 

It was well for Peter and Paul that they could not hear all that people 
said about Espen, for everybody thought that he did not wonder about 
things for nothing. 

The good story must have a living truth to impart, and 
must do it in a classic, childlike way. 

Espen belongs to a type we are all familiar with, our 
Cinderlads and Cinderellas. He is not appreciated in the 
quiet life at home. But on life’s journey the true value of a 
man’s character will be shown. 

Espen is the thinking man, the discoverer of truth. The 
natural forces have surrounded man, “ waited for him hun- 
dreds of years,” but not until as Espen comes with his spirit 
of investigation will they be utilized for the good of man. 

Espen has made our steam boats and engines, given us 
our telegraphs and telephones. 

The true myth and fairy story does not force an interpre- 
tation on the child, but with his development the forces of 
nature and her ethical teachings become a guiding factor in 
his life. 

Aside from the ethical value of a story, it is of greatest 
importance that it has dramatic simplicity and variety of 
scene and action. 


“Doin’ Subtraction” 


“ F’ instance, Miss Bettie Mitchell, which she’s a single- 
handed maiden lady ’bout wife’s age, why, of co’se, she 
teaches accordin’ to the old rules; an’ in learnin’ the 
child’en subtraction, f’ instance, she'll tell ’em, ef they run 
short to borry one f’om the nex’ lef’ han’ top figur’, an’ pay 
it back to the feller underneath him. 

Well, this didn’t suit Sonny’s sense o’ jestice no way, 
borryin’ from one an’ payin’ back to somebody else ; so he 
thess up an’ argued about it—told her thet fellers thet 
borried nickels fom one another couldn’t pay back that 
a-way ; an’ of co’se she told him they was heap o’ difference 
*twix’ money an’ ’rithmetic — which I wish’t they was more 
in my experience; an’ so they had it hot and heavy for a 
while, till at last she explained to him thet that way o’ doin’ 
subtraction fetched the answer, which, of co’se onght to 
satisfy any school-boy; an’ I reckon Sonny would soon’a’ 
settled into that way ’ceptin’ thet he got out o’ patience 
with that school in sev’ral ways, an’ he left an’ went out to 
Sandy Crik school, and it thess happened thet he struck a 
subtraction class there the day he got in, an’ they was work- 
ing it the o#her way—borry one from the top figur’ an’ 
never pay it back at all, thess count it off (that’s the way 








I’ve worked my lifelong substraction, though wife does hers 
payin’ back), an’ of co’se Sonny was ready to dispute this 
way, an’ he did’nt have no mo’ tac’ than to th’ow Miss 
Betty’s way to the teacher, which of co’se he wouldn’t 
stand, particular ez Miss Betty’s got the biggest school. So 
they broke up in a row immejate, and Sonny went right 
along to Miss Clark’s school down here at the cross-roads. 

She’s a sort o’ reformed teacher, I take it; an’ she 
teaches her subtraction by a new route altogether — like as 
if the first feller that had any surplus went sort o’ security 
for them that was short, an’ passed the loan down the line. 
But I noticed he never got his money back, for when they 
come to him, why, they docked him. I reckon goin’ 
security is purty much the same in an’ out o’ books. She 
passes the borryin’ along some way till it gits to headquar- 
ters, an’ writes a new row o’ figur’s over the heads o’ the 
others. Well, my old brain got so addled watchin’ Sonny 
work it thet I didn’t seem to know one figur fom another 
fo’ he got throo ; but when I see the answer come, why, I 
was satisfied. Ef a man can thess get his answers right all 
his life, why nobody ain’t a-goin’ to pester him about how 
he worked his figur’s.— “ Sonny's Schoolin’” in October 
Century. 
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The Lapps 

The Lapps lived in avery cold country. It is called 
Lapland. There are many hills and valleys in Lapland. 
In the summer can be seen many small lakes in the valleys. 
In some places the hills are covered with granite rocks. 

The winters are very long. I wish you could see the 
snow-drifts. Some of them look like mountains. 

In winter the people do not see the sun for many weeks. 
The moon and stars shining on the snow make it almost as 
light as day. 

Far to the North they see a wonderful light. It has many 
beautiful colors. Do you know what it is? 

In this country you will see strange looking huts. 
look like Indian wigwams. They are Lapp huts. 

The frame work is made of birch poles about six feet 
long, tied together at the top. 

Then they cover this frame work with reindeer skin, 
leaving a hole at the top for the smoke to escape. 

The people that live in this country are very small, many 
of them only four and a half feet high. 

‘They have small black eyes, coarse black hair and yellow 
skin. 

‘They make their clothes of reindeer skin, with the fir 
turned inside. They use the toughest part of the skin for 
their boots. The sinews of the reindeer is used for thread, 
with which they sew their clothing. They need very warm 
clothes in that country. 

Let us go with these people into their hut. 
of the hut, on the ground, we see a bed. 
birch leaves covered with reindeer skin. 

They have a fire on the ground in the center of the hut. 

Near the top of the hut is a pole and hanging from this 
pole is a kettle. ‘Their food consists chiefly of the meat and 
milk of the reindeer. They eat most of the meat raw, 
but sometimes they make soup. 

The reindeer’s milk is much sweeter than cow’s milk. 
The Lapp mother makes cheese of the milk. In summer 
they catch fish and wild fowl. 

Some Lapps have large herds of reindeer. They use 
the reindeer hitched to sledges for traveling. When they 
are tired, they let them rest till they are ready to go on. 

When the road is very steep, the reindeer is tied by 
tne horns to the back of the sledge. They keep pulling 


- - - Teacher 


They 


At one side 
It is made of 


back, and in this way keep the sledge from going down 
the hill too rapidly. 

The reindeer’s food is the moss which is found under 
the snow. When they eat all the moss near the hut, ‘they 
go where it is more plentiful. 

Then the Lapp family pick up their hut and follow 
their reindeer. 
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Second Year in Drawing V 


By WALTER SARGENT Ass’t Supervisor in Drawing, Mass. 


ROM among some answers given to the ques- 
* tion, What is a vertical line ? I take these. 
“A vertical line is the shortest distance 
between two points.” é; 
“A vertical line is a line which runs north 
and south.” 

“ A vertical line is one which slants.” 

“A vertical line is one which runs straight up and down.” 

Right at last. 

The definitions should be correct of course, but more 
than that the children should be able to draw an exact 
vertical and horizontal. Can they do this on the board and 
on paper? 

Have them find vertical lines in the room. Why ought 
these to be exactly vertical? Have they ever seen a house 
where the lines which ought to be vertical, are not? Have 
them hold their pencils in a vertical position. 

Try an exercise with them having five or six go to the 
board. They are to see if they can draw a line which shall 
be exactly straight up and down and not slant at all. A 
line at least a foot and a half long. They stand back as far 
as convenient from the board and at a word from you, carry 
the chalk down with a free movement where they think the 
line should go. Then each draws the line with one stroke. 
Don’t let them rub it out even though two or three start for 
the eraser as soon as the line is finished. Question the 
school as to which is most nearly vertical, number one, two 
three or four? Do the others slant to the right or to the 
left? If the teacher is careful to see that the children 
stand back from the board and put all their soul into that 
one stroke, not drawing too fast or too slowly, there will 
soon be several lines which are very nearly exact. How 
can these be tested? 

Have any of the children seen a carpenter testing a ver- 
tical? How did he do it? Make a plumb line out of 
string and test the lines on the board. Are any of these 
really vertical and deserving to be distinguished by a star? 


_~ 














Fig. 1 


Hold the plumb line up and let the children see how per- 
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fectly vertical it is. Have them take a long look at it and 
compare it with the edges at the corner of the room, with 
the stove pipe, with the lines of the window. Have some 
others try lines on the board and see if they can make them 
even better than those drawn before. Have them com- 
mence a list of objects with vertical lines. Can they find 
and tell you about any lines which ought to be vertical, but 
are not? 

The children are easily led to take pride in being able to 
draw a long line which does not slant at all to the right or 
left. Have you ever seen a group of them at the board 
after school, vying with each other of their own accord, to 
see who can draw a line that shall be most accurate? Test- 
ing it with a plumb line and laughing with as much interest 
as if it were a game? 

The word vertical and the definition may perhaps be 
learned ina day. All the meaning of it, however, cannot 
be learned in a hurry. It has been rightly taught only 
when they can tell if a line varies at all from the position 
indicated and when things which ought to be vertical and 
are not, attract their notice and they want to correct them. 

Can maps and pictures hang upon the school-room wall 
in such a position as that indicated in Fig. 2, and not be 
noticed? Can the children make a sketch of a house which 
shall not lean? How about the appearance of columns of 
































Fig, 2 


figures? When the children stand up is it in a position 
suggestive of vertical lines? Have a good plumb line in 
the room and let them become familiar with it. 

Horizontal may be taught in much the same way. Have 
the children find horizontal lines about the room. Let 
them draw on the board. Perhaps some child can bring a 
carpenter’s level to school and test the lines by means of 
that. If not they can be easily tested by measuring from 
the base of the board to each end of the line, providing the 
board is horizontal. Commence a list of objects containing 
horizontal lines. Connect the word horizontal with horizon 
so the children may associate the term with the direction it 
indicates and not confuse it with others. 

The child who can tell horizontal and vertical, quickly 
and correctly, has gained a training which is of great value 
to all his drawing. He has some ideal with which to com- 
pare alllines. In representing anything from the roof of a 
house to the poise of a leaf, if he can tell how much the 
main lines vary from vertical or horizontal he will get the 
correct angle much more readily. Many pupils in higher 
grades who cannot seem to distinguish the apparent slant 
of lines might be helped if they had the mental image of 
these two directions firmly fixed. The teacher who has 
given the primary children a careful training in knowing 
horizontal and vertical, who has filled the study of them 
with life and interest, has accomplished an important step 
in drawing. 

After the definite lessons assigned to the subject have 
have been given, it will be worth while to have an occa- 
sional drill in drawing these lines on the board, just to keep 
the children in practice. 

The following order of lessons may prove useful : 

1. Review vertical as applied to faces, edges and lines. 
Have the children draw vertical lines on the board. 
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2. Have vertical lines drawn on paper. This lesson can 
be given wholly from dictation without difficulty. After the 
margin line is drawn }" from the edge of the paper, have the 
pupils place a point 4” in from the upper left corner of the 
margin, and another 4” in from the lower left corner. 
Have them draw a vertical line between these two points. 
Dictate another point 4” to the right of the upper end of 
this line. Beginning at this point have another vertical 
drawn, the same length as the first, etc. Only one point 
need be placed to aid in drawing each line after the first. 
The finished sheet will be arranged like Fig. 3. 
























































Fig, 3 


3. Review horizontal and have horizontal lines drawn 
on the board. 

4. Have horizontal lines drawn on paper from dictation. 

5. Have the pupils make sketches of objects illustrating 
the half-sphere, half-cylinder and half-cube in groups or in 
combination with the whole forms. 

6. Review the type forms and their details. 


Grammar Division 


February and March bring the season when in most 
schools the time for drawing is devoted to working drawings. 

Here is the place for the foot rules and the children 
should have some suggestions as to using them. Without 
some aid most children are helpless in the first attempts to 
measure a line which involves any fraction of an inch. 

“It is one foot and three inches and so much over,” is 
an example of the almost universal sort of answer as the 
child measures the line and places his thumbs on the rule 
to show the offending portion of an inch. Even after some 
practice, unless it is wisely directed, few children are confi- 
dent of the results of their measurements. Two or three 
exercises with the foot rule will help much in the after work 
if we keep definitely in mind what we want to accomplish 
by them. Ability to find the dimensions of an object 
quickly and accurately; and confidence in the measure- 
ments. 

Part of the work this month may be given to free-hand 
drawing, continuing the study of forms similar to the ovoid, 
of which autumn has given us such a plentiful supply, and 
part to the preparation for working drawings, dividing the 
time somewhat as follows : 

1. Drawing of a turnip. 

Drawing of an onion. 
3- Drawing of a seed form as acorn. 
4. Drawing of a group of vegetables. 
. Use of the foot rule. 

Have the children show 1”, 2”, and 3” from the one 
inch end of the rule, then from the other end. 

Have them show 33”, 44”, etc., till they can point out 
definite distances quickly from either end of the rules. 
Have them begin at the 6’’ mark and show definite distances 
to the right or left as dictated. Continue this practice till 
they can point out any distance beginning at any point on 
the rule. Have them measure the length and width of a 
rectangular object as a piece of paper. 

6. Continue the measuring of rectangular objects till the 
pupils can give results confidently and accurately. Have a 
list made of rectangular objects with exact dimensions 
marked from the pupils’ measurements. 

The drawing paper is 6” x9”. A postal card is 34” x 
54”, etc. 
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The Old Fence 


“Strange, that rhan cares so little for the beauty of this 
earth,’’ and good Mother Nature sighed. For there before 
her stood an old wooden fence half fallen, and in every way 
much the worse for the wear. 

It had stood there for many, many years. It had been a 
stiff, unartistic fence from the beginning, but the man that 
built it cared nothing for beauty. “It is a strong fence,” 
he said, and that settled it for him. As if it couldn’t have 
been strong and beautiful both ! 

“T tried to cover it with woodbine,” Mother Nature. said ; 
“it does so spoil the looks of this beautiful roadside.” 

“Perhaps we can help,” said the snow-flakes ; and down 
they came, whole troops of them. 

“Of course you can, dear little creatures,” said Mother 
Nature fondly; and at that every snow-flake set to work 
with all its might to do its best to make the clumsy fence 
beautiful. They piled themselves along the top first, and 
made the sharp edges rounded and soft, and for the first 
time for months the old boards wore a crown of beauty. 

“Tet me help, too,” said the wind; and he blew and 
blew and helped the snow-flakes to hold tight to the broad 
boards. More than that, he helped to make little drifts on 
the southerly edge of every board. He piled up snow-flakes 
at the foot of the fence, and drifted them so prettily that 
really you could not have told where the snow began or 
where the fence left off. 

“I think I could help make it a little more beautiful still,” 
said the rain; and down came some rainrops, crystallized 
even before they reached the fence. 

All night long the snow-flakes, the wind, and the rain 
worked hard together. 

Then the sun came up. He pushed his warm, kind face 
through the clouds to see what had been going on while he 
had been away. And what do you think happened then! 
Why every crystal snowflake took on the colors of the rain- 
bow ; the lights and shadows fell across the white covering, 
and the whole fence was glorified. 

“ Now my roadside is beautiful,” said Mother Nature, “as 
every thing in this beautiful world should be, and might be, 
if people would only try to make it so.” M. 


The Little Spruce 


You wouldn’t think anything so beautiful as a spruce tree 
would fret, would you? 

But it did one day; and for such a foolish reason ! 

You see, the trees all about were playing great capers with 
the autumn wind, and were throwing their leaves at him. 
And, such a time as they all were having, racing across the 
fields and up and down the roads. 

The little spruce tried to throw her leaves, too; but alas, 
not of them would shake itself from the branches. 

And so the foolish little spruce fretted. “I don’t know 
why I should have to keep my leaves on all winter,’ it said. 

One day two ladies came. ‘“O here is just the tree,” 
said one of them ; and down they both sat beside the spruce. 

They had with them a pretty bag in which were wrought 
in red floss the letters, ‘‘ Sweet Sleep.” 

One lady held the bag open; and the other lady — what 
do you think? She took the little tree, branch by branch, 
and scaled every tiny needle from it. 

And was the little spruce glad to find itself leafless? 
Certainly it ought to have been, after fretting and longing to 
be like the other trees; but, strange to say, it wasn’t. 
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Perhaps it was frightened ; perhaps it was ashamed of its 
scraggly appearance, I don’t know; but one thing is sure,— 
for the trees talked together about it and wondered — and 
that is, that never all winter long, was the little spruce heard 
to speak or even whisper a single word. No, not till in the 
spring, when new little leaves came out again. Then it sang 
and talked and whispered gaily to the soft west winds ; and 
best of all, it was ever after contented and happy, and never 
again was known to fret because Jack Frost and the winds 
did not run away with its leaves, as they did with those of 
the maples, the birches and so many other trees. M. 


Marguerite’s Rabbit 


Told by Himself 


I am little Marguerite’s white rabbit. You do not know 
Marguerite, do you? I would rather talk to you about her, 
than of myself, for I am not 

, as pretty as once I was. And 


Marguerite is always so beau- 
Vi [fa 






show you the way to her 
crib where she lies fast asleep 
among the pink draperies. 
Perhaps I would let you kiss 
her rosy cheeks. She left me 
lying here on the rug by the 
fireplace and I mean to watch 
all night and take good care 
of her. If that little mouse dares to scamper across the 
floor past her crib, as he did the night I broke my leg; I 
will run after him, if I Aave only a single foot left. He shall 
be sorry for it. 

Am I lonesome here on the rug,” you ask? Yes, I don’t 
mind telling you a few secrets as it is so near midnight and 
no one else will hear. 

I came to be Marguerite’s rabbit one glad Christmas 
morning. She found me in her stocking. Zhen, for many 
weeks I slept in her arms at night or at the foot of her crib. 
But that was two years ago. 

Then she carried me about with her half the day and 
hugged me so hard, I think she Augged my front leg off. 
One day she let me fall down stairs—oh no, she did not 
mean to — and my two hind feet came off. 

But she loved me just the same and would say, “You 
darling, lovey rabbit, Baby loves you a whole ‘ hunded.’ ” 

She loves her papa and mama a “hunded’”’ too, so I 
know that is a big share for a rabbit. 

Now, you see, she had a dear little baby brother, and how 
could I expect her to devote much of her time to such a 
crippled rabbit as Iam. She was very kind to me to-day 
and I am a happy rabbit to-night. . For a month, I have 
been lying in a cold corner of her Auntie’s studio, side by 
side with a black Dinah, a Brownie and several disabled 
dolls. This group is quite pathetic and interesting. 

We tried to be as patient as possible — and pass away 
the weary hours in pleasant and profitable conversation. 
But the days and nights seemed long, and we often wept for 
a sight of our little mistress. 

At last this very day, she came flitting into the studio, 
her eyes and curls dancing. She caught me right up in 
her arms and said, “Oh, my own precious wabbit. I 
hav’nt seen you for so long. I’ve been so busy, ’cause my 
Dorothy Jean had the measles and ‘toup’ and I had to 
stay with her always. Here’s a whole lot of sugar kisses.” 
Then she carried me to her mama’s room and talked to me 
a long time. 

When little brother wakened she let me fall, here on the 
rug. But then— what more could rabbits ask of such busy 
little girls? If there are any white rabbits in America who 
love their mistress better than I do, or who are any better 
treated I should like to hear from them, L. M. C, 
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Greeting 


A “ Happy New Year,” teachers. Tell me what I can do 
to make it happy for you, and you will, in turn, make my 
year happier by so doing. With this number Primary 
EDUCATION enters upon the third year of its existence. A 
short life, but a very happy one has this little sheet found in 
living its daily life with the teachers. May its next three 
years be thrice blessed in bringing increased help and cheer 
to the teachers of little children. It is very easy to recall 
the feeling with which the pen was taken up to prepare the 
first number of this paper. Visions of hundreds and 
hundreds of tired teachers, half dispirited and earnestly 
inquiring “ What shall I do about this?’’ and “ How shall I 
better succeed in that?” rose before me. The response to 
these questionings has been Primary Epucation. Every 
page has had one leading thought and purpose, to come to 
you, fellow teachers in truest sympathy, and by the aid of 
the very best additional help that could be found, bring to 
each of you timely assistance adapted to the great variety of 
individual need. The spontaneous expression of your 
appreciation and gratitude has made this work a joy and 
every day a pleasure. May 1896 be another twelvemonth 
of this delightful relation. 


Standing in Cold Halls p 


How many of you teachers are risking health every day, 
by standing in the draughts of cold halls? Yes, I can catch 
the response from a small army of you as I write this. 
Have you ever done anything to prevent such a necessity? 
What can you do? A good deal, if every teacher in the 
building thinks alike on this question and has the courage 
to say what she thinks in the right way and at the right 
time. This custom of expecting teachers to do police duty 
in halls and stairways is founded on tradition rather than 
on common sense or necessity. “It always has been done”’ 
has passed into an unwritten law, and each new teacher 
accepts it as a part of her life work. The harm of such 
exposure to chills and draughts cannot be estimated. If 
no immediate result to the health is apparent, the under- 
mining process is going on just the same. 

Every teacher owes it to herself to make a protest against 
it. A corps of loyal teachers who agree that something 
ought to be done and can be done to change this order of 
things, can bring it before the principal of the school, in 
such a way as to command respect and attention. Some 
way out of it can be found. In the first place it is of doubt- 
ful benefit to the children to be constantly under the eye of 
a teacher. The best behavior is not that which is always 
under the fire of inspection. We aim to teach self reliance 
and control to the children. What better place to begin than 
in expecting them to walk properly through corridors and 
up stairways, without being watched? “ But they would 
behave awfully,’’ exclaimed some horrified teacher. Would 
they? Let it be tried in the right way; let them be put 
upon their honor and talked with (not #0) about the whole 
matter, as if they wanted to do the ‘right thing. Do not 
presume that they are going to do anything else. Some chil- 
dren will break over, it is true, but if the public sentiment 
in the school is all right, these few will become unpopular. 
Again, no school is expected to be made up of perfect 
children any more than communities are composed of per- 
fect people. This scheme of trusting the children to pass 
alone to their rooms Aas been tried with unlooked-for 
success. Human nature enjoys being trusted. Try it, 
teachers. Agitate the question. Don’t give it up because 
it jis discountenanced at first, Most reforms are. Your 
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health is your life- -capital. Don’t risk it because precedent 
says you must. It is not a question of discomfort merely, 
it is your @Z which is at stake, and don’t allow another day 
to pass till you make an effort to save yourselves. It is a 
moral duty that cannot be ignored. 


You Want this Little Book 


Send to Public School Publishing Co. (Bloomington, III.) 
for “ Course of Study for Eight Grades.” Price 40 cents. 
As primary teachers you may not care for the “ Course ” for 
the grammar Grades. Get some grammar teacher in your 
building to get the book with you, and let it circulate among 
the other teachers, and see that it reaches your principal. 
The foundation thought in its arrangement is the doctrine 
of concentration. Fourteen pages alone are given to the 
work of the first grade of the primary school, sixteen to the 
second grade, and so on. There is a fund of suggestion to 
teachers on each of the subjects pertaining to the grades, 
and an abundant list of reference books for daily use. Dr. 
Chas. McMurry has rendered the teachers an invaluable ser- 
vice in this detail of method and in the rich suggestions as 
to ways and means. Do not fancy this is a skeleton out- 
line. It has the flesh and blood rounding out and is a live 
accompaniment to any other Course of Study. 





“How do you Spell it?” 

Again we call attention to this little book of commonly 
misspelled words for the use of teachers in the school-room, 
who need quick reference books and have no time to hunt 
up words in a dictionary. It is not a book of definitions or 
accents or even division of syllables, —simply the words with 
the doubtful letters standing out in heavier black type to 
attract attention. (Isn’t there a hint in that for teaching 
spelling to the little children?) Published by A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago; price $1.00. The editorial desk would not 
be complete without it, for double /’s and double m’s have 


been known to tantalize such cyclopedic personages as 
editors. 





Vertical Writing 


A New England primary teacher writes, 

“TI like vertical writing. Wish I had been told to write that way. 
Everywhere in London and Denmark I saw vertical writing. In Fréken 
Jahles school, a very noted one in Copenhagen (girl’s school,) I saw a 
room full of cunning little girls about seven years of age, (all wearing 
elbow sleeves,) put their chubby two arms so straight before them and 
write with ink such a clear, large vertical word, in Danish, of course. It 
was a pretty sight. The little earnest teacher climbed up on a chair to 
put the copy up high so that all could easily see it, and she explained ina 
most emphatic style while the little serious child-faces gave good atten- 
tion, then wrote as steadily as old soldiers march. Not a sound, not a 
blot, not a laggard, and the books looked as much alike as did the 
chubby arms. Objection is made that it is a slow way of writing, a kind 
of drawing, but I think it is legible. Still vertical writing is but a return 
to our grandmothers’ way. We have in the attic a copy book done 
many years ago in almost this style, and my grandmother always wrote 
so,” 


Problems and Puzzles 


An occasional puzzle or “catch problem” or knotty ques- 
tion is sent us for publication. Can’t do it, teachers. Life 
is too short and the pressing needs of the hour too many. 
If A and B still enjoy starting from the same point and 
traveling in the same or different directions, why, let them 
do it, but please don’t ask us to worry over it. 


In November S¢. Nicholas, will be found an especially 
well-written, instructive article, descriptive of the Trap Door 
Spider. It is fully and finely illustrated and will be of 
great assistance to teachers who engage in this branch of 


science. Address Century Co., New York City. (25 cents 
single numbers.) 
Credit 
The little article and accompanying cut entitled, ‘‘For the 


Boys” in the last Christmas number of this paper should have 
been credited to Little Men and Women. (Alpha Publishing Co.) 
The omission was not an oversight, but we are glad to remedy it. 



















The Chicago Pension Law 


The following is the text of the Pension Law secured by 
Chicago teachers, by the act of the late legislature. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AND PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EMPLOYEES’ PENSION AND RETIREMENT FUND IN 
CERTAIN CITIES. 


An Act to provide for the formation and disbursement of a public school 
teachers’ and public school employees’ pension and retirement fund in 
cities having a population exceeding one hundred thousand inhab- 
itants. Approved May 31, 1895. In force July 1, 1895. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, 
represented in the General Assembly; That the board of education in 
cities having a population exceeding one hundred thousand inhabitants 
shall have power, and it shall be the duty of said board, to create a public 
school teachers’ and public school employees’ pension and retirement 
fund, and for that purpose set apart the following moneys, to-wit: _ 

1. An amount not exceeding one per cent. per annum of the respective 
salaries paid to teachers and school employees elected by such board of 
education, which amount shall be deducted in equal installments from 
said salaries at the regular times for the payment of such salaries. 

2. All moneys received from donations, legacies, gifts, bequests, or 
otherwise, on account of said fund. 

3. All moneys which may be derived from any and all sources: 
Provided, however, that no taxes shall ever be levied or an appropriation 
of public money be made for said fund except as herein provided. 

§ 2. The board of education, together with the superintendent of 
schools, and two representatives to be selected annually by the teachers 
and employees of the public schools under control of said board shall 
form a board of trustees, a majority of whom shall determine the amouut 
to be deducted from the salaries paid to teachers and employees as 
aforesaid, and shall have charge of, and administer said fund, and shall 
have power to invest the same as shall be deemed most beneficial to said 
fund, in the same manner and subject to the same terms and conditions 
as township treasurers are permitted to invest school funds in article (4) 
of an act entitled “ An Act to establish and maintain a system of free 
schools,” in force May 4, 1889, and shall have power to make payments 
from said fund of annuities granted in persuance of this act and shall 
from time to time make and establish such rules and regulations for the 
administration of said fund as they shall deem best. 

§ 3. Said board of education shall have power, by a majority vote of 
all its members, to retire any female teacher or other female school 
employee who shall have taught in public schools or rendered service 
therein for a period aggregating twenty years; and any male teacher 
or male school employee who shall have taught or rendered service for 
a period aggregating twenty years, and such teacher or school employee 
also shall have the right after said term of service to retire and become 
a beneficiary under this act: Provided, however, that three-fifths of said 
term of service shall have been rendered by said beneficiary within the 
limits of the municipality where said board of education has jurisdiction. 

§ 4. Each teacher and school employee so retired or retiring shall 
thereafter be entitled to receive as an annuity one-half of the annual 
salary paid to said teacher or employee at the date of such retirement, 
said annuity to be paid monthly during the school year: Provided, how- 
ever, that such annuity shall not exceed the sum of six hundred dollars 
($600), which shall be paid by said board of education out of the fund 
created in accordance with this act in the manner provided by law for 
the payment of salaries. 

§ 5. Said board of trustees is hereby given the power to use both the 
principal and the income of said fund for the payment of annuities here- 
inbefore mentioned, and shall have power to reduce, from time to time, 
the amount of ali annuities: Provided, that such reduction shall be at 
the same rate in all cases. 

§ 6. The president and secretary of such board of education shall 
certify monthly to the city treasurer all amounts deducted from the 
salaries of teachers, special teachers, principals, and employees of the 
board of education in accordance with the provisions of this act, which 
amounts, as well as all other moneys contributed to said fund, shall be 
set apart and held by said treasurer as a special fund for the purposes 
hereinbefore specified, subject to the order of said board of education, 
superintendent of schools, and two representatives, as aforesaid, and 
shall be paid out upon warrants signed by the president and secretary of 
said board of education. 

§ 7. The city treasurer shall be custodian of said pension fund, and 
shall secure and safely keep the same subject to the control and direction 
of said board of trustees, and shall keep his books and accounts concern- 
ing said fund in such manner as may be prescribed by the said board. 
And said books and accounts shall always be subject to the inspection of 
the said board or any member thereof. 

The treasurer shall, within ten days after his election or appointment, 
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execute a bond to the city, with good and sufficient securities, in such 
eae sum as the said board shall direct, to be approved by the said 

rd, conditioned for the faithful performance of the duties of his 
office, and that he will safely keep and well and truly account for all 
moneys and profits which may come into his hands as such treasurer, 
and that on the expiration of his term of office he will surrender and 
deliver over to his successor all unexpended moneys and all property 
which may have come into his hands as treasurer of such fund. Such 
bond shall be filed in the office of the clerk of such city, and in case of a 
breach of the same or the conditions thereof, suit may be brought on the 
same in the name of said city for the use of said board of trustees or of 
any person or persons injured by such breach. 

§ 8. No teacher or other school employee who has been or who shall 
have been elected by said board of education shall be removed or dis- 
charged except for cause upon written charges, which shall be investi- 
gated and determined by the said board of education, whose action and 
decision in the matter shall be final. 

If at any time a teacher or school employee who is willing to continue 
is not re-employed or is discharged before the time when he or she 
would under the provisions of this act be entitled to a pension, then such 
teacher or school employee shall be paid back at once all the money, 
with interest, he or she may have contributed under the law. 


The Public Schools of the United 
States 


This is the subject of an instructive and carefully prepared 
series of papers in Harper's Weekly by F. W. Hewes con- 
cerning the various aspects of our public schools. The 
third paper is upon “ Expenditures ” and is plentifully illus- 
trated by a series of maps worth the attention of every edu- 
cational man and woman who enjoy looking out from their 
own school-rooms over the whole field. This paper also 
includes a summary of teachers’ salaries. It is found that 
the average salary of male teachers in United States is $5.67 
and female teachers $4.67. 


The Boston Herald, under the heading, “ Five Dollar 
Education ’’ says : e 


“ It is difficult at first glance to believe that the average pay of United 
States public school teachers is five dollars a week. Our boasted system 
is capable of a great deal of improvement while stubborn facts and figures 
make this curious educational announcement. Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, Florida and West 
Virginia made no reports, but all the other and thickly settled states made 
up an average of an ill-supported corps of teachers. In Massachusetts 
men in the profession of teaching average better pay than elsewhere, 
$118.07 a month being the respectable average for them, while women 
here average but $48.17, a difference of nearly $70 in favor of the male 
teacher. In Arizona, where women are not so plentiful in the profession, 
the average of women’s pay is highest in the conntry, $74. 45. North 
Carolina pulls the average for the country down tremendously, the average 
for women being $21.43 a month, and for men $24. 

The five dollar average for the whole territory studied is based on the 
latest report of the national Commissioner of Education, who gives the 
entire amount of salaries for both superintendents and teachers as $95, 
791, 630 and the number of teachers as 368,791. The result of the 
division, $260 ($5 a week for fifty-two weeks in the year,) is somewhat 
too large, because the amount of salaries given includes the salaries of 
superintendents also. 

It appears that in the South, state and other general moneys are 
chiefly used in the support of the schools, while in the West and in the 
North Atlantic divisions it comes, of course, from local taxation. 

In the West twice as much money is spent on each day’s schooling of 
each pupil as in New England. 


Hygienic Rules in New York Schools 


The new hygienic rules for the New York schools are 
exceedingly stringent. Not only are slates, slate pencils 
and sponges done away with, but even the pens and lead 
pencils used in place of them must not be transferred from 
one pupil to the other. Books taken to their homes by 
pupils must be covered once a month with brown 
manilla paper. Places for drinking water on the ground 
floor of schoolhouses will be abolished, and covered pitchers 
will be provided for each class-toom. Every pupil will have 
a numbered cup and the interchange of cups is prohibited. 
The principal or teachers in charge must notify the Board of 
Health once a week of the names and addresses of all pupils 
kept from school by illness of whatever nature. When a 
pupil is excluded on account of illness his seat shall be 
washed with a soda solution. All principals and teachers 
should be forbidden, the rule says, from sending a pupil to 
the house of another. 
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A New Year's Story 


Arranged by MARA L. PRatr 


It was January now, and the snow-flakes 
were hurrying and scurrying as if each was 
afraid it might lose its place in the great 
white field below. 





But towards evening, the wind began to 
sing a softer song. By and by it sang no 
song at all. “The wind has gone down with 
the sun,” said the people. 





It had been three whole nights and days 
since the stars had seen the city, and they 
opened their eyes very wide to see what a 


change had taken place in these three days ° 


of snow. 





“Peep, peep!” said one little sparrow to 
another as they hopped down onto the crusted 
-snow. “And this is the New Year.” 


“T don’t like it. It is as bad as the old 
year. I don’t see why the people had so much 
to say about a New Year. I see nothing nice 
about it. It is just like the old.” 








“Nor I,” said the other little sparrow. “I 
wonder what the people meant with their 
Happy New Year to each other.” 





“The people are very silly,” said a third 
sparrow. “They have a calendar, as they call 
it, and when the calendar says January, the 
people all say Happy New Year.” 





“How foolish! as if any body doesn’t know 
that the New Year comes in the spring.” 
* And when does spring come?” asked the 
first little sparrow. 





“Spring? Spring comes when the robins 
come. Robins are sometimes earlier, some- 
times later; but spring never comes till they 
. do, that [’'m sure.” 








“'Town people don’t know very much about 
these things,” said the first sparrow again. 
Let’s fly out into the country.” 








* That would be very nice,” said little num- 
ber three; “but there’s a little girl near my 
tree, who puts just the nicest breakfast out on 
the snow for me every morning. She never 
forgets. I think I'll stay here.” 





But away flew the sparrows, away out across 
the fields till they came to a great green forest. 
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“Caw!” caw!” said the crow’ “what are 
you here for?” “We came out to find the 
spring,” peeped the sparrows. 





“ Hush,” said the crow. “ Don’t you see old 
Winter is here yet? He is watching over the 
beautiful spring princess. There would be no 
little spring princess if Winter did not watch 
over and care for her.” 





“That is very strange,” said the sparrows; 
“we have been wishing we could drive old 
Winter away.” 





“You must be city birds,” said the crow loft- 
ily; “or you would never say such things.” 





* Old Winter is watching the sun,” answered 
the wise crow; “and he will not lift his big 
warm blanket till just the right time. Old 
Winter knows.” 





“But what has he under his big, warm 
blanket?” asked the sparrows. “ Dear me!” 
said the crow, “how little city birds know.” 





“Why, the flowers and the grasses are 
under the blanket; and if they weren’t covered 
over like that, they would be frozen and dead, 
and there never would be a New Year.” 





But one morning:the sparrows were awak- 
ened by a new sound. It was the robin’s note! 
“Spring! spring! spring has come,” peeped 
the sparrows. 





And indeed spring had come. The sparrows 
saw her float down upon the earth; they saw 
her_kiss good old Winter a kind good-bye, 
and thank him for all his care of her. 








Then she swept away the snow, melted the 
ice, and touched all the trees and flowers and 
grasses with her magic wand. 





“How strange it is,” said the sparrows, 
“that the city people should have called it 
New Year in the midst of the winter. 








Dear little birds! they did not know why the 
city people liked the New Year’s day to come 
in the winter time. They could not under- 
stand the New Year’s parties and presents and 
the fun of Happy New Year! Happy New 
Year! 


But the little boys and girls knew! So they 
have the birds’ New Year, and their own 
Happy New Year, too! But the little spar- 
rows very likely are wondering yet why the 
people are so mistaken. 
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The New Year 


Hail! the happy New Year — 
Smiling, full of grace, 
With a look of wonder 
On his baby face ! 
Empty-handed comes he — 
Merry little king, 
Yet his gay attendants 
Gifts, unbounded, bring. 


Joyous days await us ; 
Griefs, too, we shall meet, 
Oft a taste of bitter, 
Makes the sweet more sweet : 
So we will not falter 
‘But, with voices clear, 
Sing a song of welcome 
To the glad New Year! —A. C. S. 


A “ Round Trip” 


At Tiredville the trip begins, 
We soon reach Drowsy Centre ; 
The gates of Sleepyland we push 
Apart and slowly enter. 


Within are dreams of every kind, 

And naps of every nation ; 

We must take care, or nightmares mad 
Will chase us from the station. 


But when we’ve once reached Slumbertown 
We’ve no more need to worry ; 
The journey back to Wide-Awake 
We take in quite a hurry. 
— Julie M. Lippmann 


A Lesson Song 


Oranges and apples, 

And baby’s ball are round. 

And my pretty picture-book, 

That is square, I’ve found. 

And an egg is oval, 

And the corners all, 

When you take them by themselves, 
Triangles they call. 


I am perpendicular 

When I stand up straight. 

I am horizontal 

When in bed I wait. 

And from sitting quite erect 

If I chance to swerve, 

Then my rounded shoulders make 
What is called a curve. 


See! a sheet of paper 

I roll together neat, 

Straight and smooth, and then I have 
A cylinder complete. 

But if thus I widen out 

Either end alone, 

Look! it makes a different thing 
That is called a cone. 


Oh, the world of wonders 
Is so very full, 

How can a little child learn 
Half enough in school? 

I must look about me 
Everywhere I go, 

Keep my eyes awake and wise, 
There’s such a lot to know. 
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What we Learn in School 


Tune: “ John Brown” 


Groups of happy children gather daily here in school, 
Learn to read and cipher, and learn the Golden Rule, 
Handle pen and pencil as a master does his tool 

Is what we learn in school. 


CHORUS 


Working, working ever merry ; 
Singing, singing ever cheery ; 
Work and sing and never weary 
Is what we learn in school. 


Shoulders straight and heads erect and elbows pointing 
out ; 
First to right and then to left we turn our heads about— 
This is east and this is west and this is north and south 
Is what we learn in school. 





Were | the Sun 


I'd always shine on holidays, 
Were I the sun; 

On sleepy heads I’d never gaze, 

But focus all my morning rays 

On busy folks of bustling ways, 
Were I the sun. 


I would not melt a sledding snow, 
Were I the sun; 

Nor spoil the ice where skaters go, 

Nor help those useless weeds to grow, 

But hurry melons on, you know, 
Were I the sun. 


I'd warm the swimming pool just right, 
Were I the sun; 

On school-days I would hide my light, 

The Fourth I'd always give you bright, 

Nor set so soon on Christmas night, 
Were I the sun. 


I would not heed such paltry toys, 
Were I the sun — 
Such work as grown-up men employs; 
But I should favor solid joys — 
In short, I’d run the world for boys, 
Were I the sun. 
— Amos R. Wells 


Discontent 
Tune; “ Kingdom Coming.’? 
Say, schoolmates, have you seen an urchin, 
With a scowl upon his face, 
Go out the door sometime this morning 
Like he’s going to leave the place ? 
In school he always made us trouble, 
He was e’er on mischief bent, 
So we sent him from our happy school-room, 
For his name was DISCONTENT. 


CHORUS 


We'll banish Discontent, : 
From our bright school-room dear ; 

We have no room for mischief-makers, 
We will have no idlers here. 


We are a band of merry workers 
In our bright and happy school, 
We strive each day to learn our lessons, 
And obey the teacher’s rule. 
We have no place for foolish beings, 
With their time in evil spent ; 
He’s gone from our hive and our honey,— 
Good-by, old drone, Discontent. 


Cuorus.— We'll banish Discontent, etc. 
— Mrs. A. S. Sherwood 
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The Book of the Year A Kindergarten Play 
‘ : One, two, three little children, 
Of all the beautiful fancies Four, five, six little children, 
_That cluster about the year, Seven, eight, nine little children, 
Tiptoeing over the threshold Ten little children here. 
When its earliest dawn is here, 
: ‘ Ten little children in a line, 
The best is the simple legend, One trots away, that leaves nine. 
Of a book for you and me, Nine little children playing late, 
So fair that our guardian angels One runs home, that leaves eight. 
Desire its lines to see ; Eight little children standing even, 
> : + One skips out, that leaves seven. 
’Tis full of the brightest pictures, Seven little children straight as sticks, 
Of dream and story and rhyme, One rolls over, that leaves six. 
And the whole wide world together Six little children much alive, 
: Turns only a page at a time. One hops away, that leaves five. 
, Five little children on the floor, 
Some of the leaves are dazzling One jumps up, that leaves four. 
With the feather-flakes of the snow ; Four little children wait for me, 
Some of them thrill to the music One gets tired, that leaves three. 
Of the merriest winds that blow ; Three little children look at you, 
One turns away, that leaves two. 
Some of them keep the secrets Two little children out in sun, 
That made the roses sweet ; One goes in, that leaves one. 
Some of them sway and nestle One little child, left all alone, 
With the golden heads of wheat. Dances away, where have they gone? 
: —Addelle J. Gray 
I cannot begin to tell you ts 
Of the lovely things to be 
In the wonderful year-book waiting, New Year Echo 
A gift for you and me. 
— Margaret Sangster “New Year, true year, 
What now are you bringing? 
May day skies and butterflies, 
And merry birds a-singing? 
' Frolic, play all the day, 
The Driver Robbie Likes Not an hour of school?” 
A driver there is who knows no sway, Th aan New oe h 
If once you give him the right of way; Pe er Pee 
He'll run over hills and race through ditches, Only answered, “ School ! ’ — Sed. 
Making folks think ’tis the work of witches; 
A trolley he uses, but never a whip, 
And this he carries on every trip; 
He touches a wire above and below — How to Have a Hap Py New Year 
Fixed to his mind the car has to go; ‘* Suppose we think little about number one, 
All right if you humor each eccentricity, Suppose we all help some one else to have fun, 
For the driver’s name is Electricity. Suppose we ne’er speak of the faults of a friend, 
Suppose we are ready our own to amend; 
When first car-tracks through onr street did run, Suppose we laugh with, and not at, other folk, 
"Twas horses that drew the cars, every one; And never hurt any one ‘ just for the joke ’; 
And the drivers oft a whip did use, Suppose we hide trouble, and show only cheer — 
Till women and children would not excuse ; - *Tis likely we'll have quite a Happy New Year! ” 
But, as horses’ friends, did a stick forbid; — Sel. 
And, quite content with the work they did, 
On street-cars now they would gladly stay, ore 
q But this Giant’s sending them away. . M y Twin 
— Greta Bryan in Little Men and Women . 





I did not know that I had him, 
My twin that is just like me,— 
Till I peeped one day in the mirror 
And then I happened to see. 

He’s always dressed as I am, 





Who Comes Dancing Over the Snow 


Who comes dancing over the snow, 








His soft little feet all bare and rosy? 
Open the door, though the wild winds blow, 

Take the child in and make him cosy. 
Take him in and hold him dear, 

He is the wonderful New Year. 


Open your heart be it sad or gay, 
Welcome him there and use him kindly, 

For you must carry him yea or nay, 
Carry him with shut eyes so blindly. 

Whether he bringeth joy or fear, 


Take him. God sends him, this good New Year. 


— Dinah Mulock Craik 


Little Things 


“ A little burn will hurt ; 
A little sting will smart ; 
And little unkind words 
Will grieve the human heart.” 


With aprons for every day, 
And he wears big holes in the elbows 
Like me when I’m out at play. 
I’ve often wished I could catch him— 
A brother is jolly, you see,— 
But though I have called him, and called him 
He never will answer me. 
— Agnes Lewis Mitchell 





If 


If I could count the snowflakes 
That are falling from the sky, 
I'd know addition all by heart 
And how to multiply ; 
And teacher’d say 
“ Why, little Nell, 
I’m s’prised to hear 
You count so well.” 
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Seat Occupation 


Kate L. BROWN 


Number 
First Year 


HE very earliest work in number should be practised in 
T recognition of groups of units. 

The child must be trained to know twos, threes, 
fours and fives before he is seriously at work upon their 
combinations and separations. 

The class exercise may not give sufficient training in 
this direction, but can be supplemented by well-arranged 
seat work. 

The occupations mentioned cannot claim to either novelty 
or originality. They have, however, been selected with 
strict reference to their educative value and natural connec- 
tion with the subject in hand. 

Gummed circles, etc. The material used should produce 
effects of size as wellas numbers. It is also well to secure 
permanency. If the combination is always to be swept 
from the desk with but the teacher’s hasty glance, one valu- 
able result of effort may be entirely lost. The children 
grow careless, finally indifferent. 

The kindergarten provides among its material, circles, 
triangles, squares and oblongs of colored paper with a thin 
coating of mucilage on the back. 

These may be arranged in twos or threes across the desk, 
a space between each group. Encourage attempts at even 
lines and spacing. 

The circles may represent moons, pies, oranges, circular 
flower beds or whatever else the child-mind suggests. 

When the arrangement is satisfactory, give each child a 
strip of manilla paper nine inches or a foot long and four 
or five inches wide. 

Let the combinations be arranged on these instead of on 
the desk. When the work is even and properly spaced, the 
circles may be gummed to the papers, thus securing per- 
manent material for number aid in future lessons. 

It is well to carefully examine each strip and mark in 
some way. Whist counters are always delightful for this 
purpose. The gold star may signify “ excellent,” the silver 
“ good,” the red heart “ fair,” etc. 

Select the best strips and hang them up on exhibition for 
a few days. 

We have heard of the young children preparing sets of 
these strips to present to another grade as a help in forming 
their multiplication tables. 

This work may be extended as far as desirable. Triangles 
naturally suggest themselves for threes, squares for fours, etc. 

The colors used and the manner of arrangement will vary, 
thus suggesting color and design as well as number. 

A little practice will enable the children to fold and cut 
their own units; but for this special purpose the gummed 
material will prove most convenient 

The groups of units may be indicated by drawing around 
cards, and coloring the outline with the crayon pencils. 
These outlines may be perforated and sewed with colored 
silks. 

Other material — of course pegs, splints and cards may be 
used for work not intended to be permanent. 

Choose noiseless material, that is easily distributed and 
collected and not readily broken. 

The second step in number development is to realize the 
Jacts in each group, the combinations and separations. 

1 These facts illustrated on the board with colored 
crayon way be repeated on the desks with sticks, pegs or 
Mrs. Hailmann’s lentils. 

2 The kindergarten also furnishes what is known as the 
squared paper for a certain form of drawing and design. 
Occasionally, as a great privilege the combinations may be 
copied with colored crayon pencils on slips of this. 

3 Collect squash, pumpkin and other forms of flattened 
seed. These may be dipped in various “ Diamond Dyes,” 
and with the aid of toothpicks, the children will delight in 
representing rows of three and four leaved clovers, asters, 
sunflowers, horse chestnut-leaf clusters, etc. 
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4 The toothpicks and soaked peas may be utilized in a 
similar manner, thus combining form and number. 

5 Mrs. Hailmann’s beads strung on wires or shoe strings, 
according to some specified combination, may furnish 
another form of useful occupation. 

6 Letthe children make paper chains according to some 
plan, as three red, two blue, etc. 

7 Cut a large number of stiff paper circles the size of a 
silver dollar, a certain number of stars on each side. These 
circles may be used in a variety of ways. They may be 
sorted in heaps according to the number on either side. 
This will give excellent drill in group-recognition. 

If the class is working in the combinations, they will form 
many little problems to be reproduced with pegs or figures. 

8 Make domino slips of pasteboard with a number of 
dots in one half, the other blank. Let the children place 
lentils on the blank to complete some number selected. 

9 Provide pasteboard cards containing groups of objects 
suggesting problems. Miss Ludington’s cards illustrate this 
plan. A set can be made by using embossed pictures, or 
pasting objects cut from papers, or they may be drawn by 
the teacher. 

10 Have much practice in figure making, and when the 
time is ripe encourage careful copying of tables. 


Second Year 

In the second year it is profitable to work from cards or 
charts which contain the combinations in various forms. 

Every day there should be a carefully prepared paper from 
each child, from the lesson on the board or from book or chart. 

A great variety of cards may be prepared filled with 
problems within the child’s comprehension, to be used at 
odd moments, or for special seat-periods. 

Miss Isabel Shove’s cards, first set, are helpful just here. 

By this time the thoughtful teacher will realize that it is 
no longer necessary to teach the combinations in each new 
number. The children are amply able to find out for them- 
selves with the aid of their counters. Some will pride them- 
selves on “ thinking it out,” as they say, without the use of 
objects. Encourage this feeling for it cultivates independ- 
ence. 

There will be less call in this year for seat occupation 
outside the regular lesson-work, but certain forms may be 
used with profit. 

1 The illustrated cards on a more elaborate scale will 
do good service here. Let the children unite the combin- 
ation in figures, or let them write a description in their own 
words. 

2 Illustrated problems. 

3 Children enjoy marking on paper over coins. Let 
them do this freely and cut out the best specimens to be 
used as toy money in making change as they “ play store.” 

Paste pictures on cards, and unite a few sentences bring- 
ing in some number combination. For example —one card 
has on it a little girl playing school with two dogs and a doll. 
The story reads thus : 

“ Annie is playing school. 


Hew many scholars has she? 
She has — scholars. 


I see two blue eyes, two black eyes and 
two brown eyes. How many eyes in all? There are — 
eyes. The dogs have — legs. There are — legs more in 
in the picture. In all there are — legs,” etc. 

5 Draw and cut circles, oblongs and squares. 
represent fractional parts. 

6 Make drawings of the measures, showing the gill, pint, 
quart, peck, bushel, and any natural relations one with 
another. 

7 Mark strips of paper to represent inches and half 
inches in a foot. 

8 Make lists of measurements to be obtained ; let the 
children find out and record, as for example: ‘“ My book is 
eight inches long.” ‘This block is four inches long,” etc. 

9 Draw on the board the calendar of the month. Let 
the children copy on paper, dividing into thirty-two squares. 
Let them write the names of the days above the colunts 
and paste the numbers in the proper places. 

10 Draw a clock face and divide into its number of 
spaces. Write the numerals, and draw hands at some’ given 
time. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY. 


ANIMAL LIFE ON THE GLOBE. By G. P. Chis- 
holm, M A., F.B.G.8. 147 pages. 

This is the latest addition to the well-known 
Boston School series. It is an interesting little 
‘geographical reader designed for the lower 
grammar grades. In addition to the usual 
facts about animal life, the attention of the 
children is called to the peculiarities of cli- 
mate and the distinctive features of the 
countries in which these animals have their 
homes. There is an ethical quality to the book 
in the noting of the wonderful adaptability of 
each animal to its mode or life. The book is 
well illustrated and printed in remarkably 
clear type on excellent paper, and will be a 
delight for teachers and children in its make-up 
and subject mat’ er. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTHERN 
New ENGLAND. By William Morris Davis 
Professor Physical Geography, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

This is one of the national geographic mono- 
graphs prepared under the auspices of the 
National Geographic Society, and if all the 
monograph series is as rich in information as 
is this, they must be invaluable aids to all 
geography students. This is physical geog- 
raphy taught directly from a local object 
lesson and yet the generalizations are no less 
scientific because the theme is the special 
treatment of a single locality. It is issued in 
pamphlet form, well illustrated, large, clear 
type, and one feels tempted to sit down and 
read the book as if it were a story, so attrac- 
tive is the style and its general appearance. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 


YAN AND NOCHIE OF TAPPAN SEA. 
UNDER THE STABLE DOOR. 
GoosTIzE. By M. Carrie Hyde. 


Three little story books, remarkably artistic 
in binding and illustration and so unique in 
presentation as to be worthy of a place in the 
child’s classic series. The firat book is a charm 
ing Dutch Christmas story of the Revolutionary 
times. To read it is to love those little New 
York children of so long ago, who do not by 
any means get the attention in literature that 
they deserve. Bat this is a true little colonial 
story beautifully told. 


The second is a most amusing narrative of 
Rat life “under the stable floor.” It is told 
with a vividness that makes the Rat colony 
seem a collection of real people as they talk 
and plan together with all the insight and 
sagacity that are supposed to take rank in the 
human brain. Boys and girls also have a part 
in the story, and the whole is free from any 
thing objectionable either in conversation or 
suggestion and has a Christmas flavor that 
makes it seasonable for the little ones. 


“@Goostie,” the third of these books, is a 
pathetic story of two homeless and friendless 
German children in thiscountry. Through the 
heroism of one of the boys a home is found for 
“ Goostie,” and friends spring up for both little 
waifs. The story is free from anything like 
sensationalism, and no boy would be worse 
for the reading of it—a great deal to say of 
children’s books in these days. Miss Hyde has 
attempted nothing great or “ classic,” but she 
has given three innocent, healthful stories to 
Little children that will be appreciated. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


SOME OF OUR FRIENDS. By Lucie D. Welsh. 


This is a Nature Reader for the little folks, 
printed in large primer type, and arranged in 


ea short easy sentences. All best teachers de- 


cided long ago that trash was not necessary to 
the child mind in its first reading books, if 
only first reading books might be made with 
sensible contents. Such first readers Educa- 
tional Publishing Co. has already an estab- 
lished name for making. This little book is 
uniform with the large type of Zsop Fables 
already familiar in all our city schools, and 
will be welcomed by the large class of teachers 
who welcomed the Asop’s. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN WRITERS. Vol. I. 
By Jennie E. Keysor. 


Some years ago the PoPpuLAR EDUCATOR be- 
gan publishing literary lives from the pen of 
the now well known Omaha high school teacher 
of English literature. Sogreat has become the 
demand forthe back numbers of the papers 
which contained these articles, that the pub- 
lishers have gathered them together in book 
form. Vol. I contains Irving, Cooper, Drake. 
Halleck, Bryant, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Emerson and Holland. To those who have 
been familar with these lives as they have 
appeared from time to time in the PorpuLar 
EpucATOR, there will be no farther need for 
explanation or commendation of these books 
Vol. I is now ready. 


ZisOP’s FABLES. (New edition.) 


Large type, wholly conversational in style, 
and in this new edition much more attractive 
by the addition of many beautiful half tones 
and reproductions of several standard pic- 
tures, Rosa Bonheur’s Lion, the Monarch ot 
the Glen, etc., etc., in connection with fables 
which they illustrate. To recommend the 
book itself is not necessary. All best teachers, 
have become familiar with it in its first edi- 
tions. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. Vol.I. By George E. 
Merkely. 


Though there are many hand books on Eng- 
lish literature, this new book bids fair to com- 
mand no little attention and to attract to itself 
no small constituency. And the reasons are 
that first the book is very clearly arranged. 
The teacher who has taught shows very plainly 
through it from cover to cover. In the second 
place, the prefatory interlarding chapters in- 
troducing the different epochs are full of that 
philosophy and history of literature which the 
superficial text book so often omits. In Prof. 
Menkeley’s text-book, however, these are the 
richest chapters of all; for in them he intro- 
duces his age and his typical author by pre- 
senting the condition of the country politi- 
cally, its prevailing concerns and interests 
which, as it is shown the pupil, are the occa- 
sions by which an author of a given type is 
created. To make these things clear to a 
young pupil is to lift him into the realm of 
true literature, and to set him in lines of right 
thinking. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By John Macnie, 
A.M., and edited by E. E. White, A.M., LL. D. 


Since the days of “learning theorems by 
heart” went by there has been much need for 
change and revision in the geometries used in 
our grammar and high schools. Perhaps in no 
department of higher school work has there 
been greater change in the methods of presen- 
tation than in mathematics, and consequently 
nowhere greater need for revision in text- 
books bearing upon the subjects. 

In this treatise, prepared by scholars noted 
in the broadest educational interests of our 
land, we have a book wholly in accordance 
with the high demand of the day. 


A large percentage of the pupils in our 
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schools touch in no other line of thought or 
study the exact absolute reasoning involved 
in geometry; for such this book is prepared 
and compiled, that the pupils through exer- 
cising and weighing and comparing examples 
of strict logical deductions, may learn to 
appreciate sound reasoning and may be 
trained to reason for themselves clearly and 
consistently. 

In accordance with this, great care has been 
taken with the definitions; the use of hypo- 
thetical constructions has been omitted, that 
in no case the mind of the pupil shall assume, 
but shall deal always with pure reasoning 
from fact to result; only such propositions 
and corollaries have been used as are essen- 
tial and which have to do with the subsequent 
demonstrations. 

The exercises seem, to a marked degree, to 
have been selected with a view to their bear- 
ing upon important principles, and are so 
graded as to fire the interest rather than con- 
fuse or discourage the pupil. 

The rearrangement of some of the theorems 
as to their order becomes significant of the 
carefal logical preparation of the books when 
one notices the perfect sequence of thought 
and reasoning that comes from this arrange- 
ment. In every respect the book is fresh 
and original, and always logical. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


Two YEARS IN NUMBERS. A BOOK FOR SEC 
OND AND THIRD YEAR PUPILS. By Charles E. 
White. 


After the pupils have mastered all combina- 
tions to 10, they are ready for this book. There 
has been a special effort made in its prepara- 
tion to use only such words as the pupils aré 
familiar with at this age. The few difficult 
words that do appear are placed at the top of 
each page for explanation. There is also a 
unique arrangement in these lessons in placing 
the word “picture” after such problems as 
can be illustrated. The child sees the word 
and understands it as a direction to illustrate 
the problem. Farther on the word “illustrate” 
is used in the same way, and still farther on the 
word “ problem” is found after some abstract 
combination. The children will very soon 
understand that they are expected to construct 
original problems in which the language used 
shall involve the operations indicated. There 
are pages of Sight Work, Drill Work, and Test 
Work. Sight work means mental work alone, 
and the direction is given, “‘ Do not use a pen- 
cil on any problems that can be solved without 
it” This book will be a great relief to teachers 
in farnishing abundant problems and sugges- 
tive methods in number work. 





Our Supplement 


A Morninc Catt by C. Burton 
Barker will, we feel sure, be appreciated 
by all the little ones. In the hands of 
a skilful teacher it can be made the 
basis of many lessons on Kindness to 
Animals, Home Pets, and other ethical 
lessons in nature study. 


Constant callsare being made upon us 
for these large pictures on heavier paper. 
We have therefore decided to publish 
them all— Zhe Madonna, The Pets, 
A Morning Call, and others as they 
appear — on large coated paper, which 
will be mailed in strawboard rolls, so as 
not to crease, for 20 cents each. 


It may be unnecessary for us to state 
to our patrons that this is about one- 
fifth to one-tenth of the price for which 
similar engravings can be purchased 
in Art stores. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 
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VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is not a medicine, but an essential food for the nourishment of the tired brain and 
nervous system. It is extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ, according to 
Prof. Percy’s Formula. ~ Vitalized Phosphites is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians, because it seldom fails to restore strength and vigor to the nervous, 
weak, over-worked, or brain-wearied. It retards old age. It contains no 
morphine or injurious drug. 

Formula on each label. Send for descriptive pamphlet — free. 


Prepared only by F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th St., New York. 


Sold by druggists, or sent by mail ($1.00.) None genuine without signature 
Stories of Great Men. 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 
The best remedy known for colds in the head and sore throat. By mail, price, 50 cents. 

Interesting stories of the lives of Columbus, Washington, Wm. Penn, Gen. 

Putnam, and Benjamin Franklin. Every one knows how much of interest to children 

there is in the childhood of these men. These anecdotes have been woven together 

and written in simple disconnected sentences adapted to the last term of first year 

grade or to the second year grade. They have been arranged from blackboard readings 

by an experienced primary teacher, and so are especially adapted for the grades for 

which they are intended. 
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Bads. 


Price, 30 cents. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING C0., 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 


63 Fifth Ave., New York. 





atm Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





300 Post St.. San Francisco. 
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For Primary 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


LITERATURE. 





















Overworked men and wom- 

en. the nervous, weak and de- First YEAR. Aésop’s Fables. Large Type Edition. 
, fan i : Vol. I. 

ilitated, will find in the Acid 

bilita bl Seconp Year. Alsop’s Fables. Vol. II. In Myth- 

Phosphate a most agreeable, land. (In press.) 

grateful and harmless stimu- Turp Year. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

lant, giving renewed strength FourtH YEAR. Myths of Old Greece. (In press.) 





: ntire system. 
and vigor to the entire system NATURE. 


First YEAR. 








Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: *‘I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 















Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by All Druggists. 



















Some of Our Friends. 
Introduction to Nature’s Story-Book. 





SECOND YEAR. 






Turrp YEAR. Stories from Garden and Field. 
Nature’s Story-Book. Vol. I. 


HISTORY. 
SeconD- YEAR. Stories of Great Men. 
TuHirD YEAR. Stories of Colonial Children. 















Send for specimen pages. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 60 Bromfeld $t., Boston. 


63 Fifth Av., N.Y. 211 Wabash Av.,Chicago, 300 Post St., San Francisco, 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


_—The Educational Publishiny Company an- 
noonce for immediate publication a Primer of 
Mythology for the first and second years of Pri- 
mary School entitled, “In Mythland.” The 
author of these adaptations of Greek Myths 
to the mind of the English speaking child is 
M. Helen Beckwith, a kindergartner and 
teacher of long experience, and unusual gifis. 
Much of her work has been tested in her 
actual relations with such little minds as 
those for which the book is written. Its lit- 
erary quality is of the best, and itis sure to 
meet a want as yet but partially supplied. 
Each story is finely and copiously illustrated 
by Miss Susanne Lathrop, in pen and ink, and 
wash sketches especially made for this work. 
She has entered into the spirit of each story, 
as the illustrations will plainly show. 


Gentlemen: —I am very much pleased with 
** Colonial Children,” and will endeavor to use 
it for supplementary reading. The book is 
especially adapted for that purpose and will 
tend to excite a desire for historical reading. 

N. L. BENHAM, 
Supt. Schools, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used by 
millions of muthers for their children while tee 4 
If disturbed at 


geta > 

Soothing Syrup” for Children . It will relieve 
pad little sufferer immediately. id upon it, 
m rs, there is no mistake about it. It cures Diar- 
rhea, lates the Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind 
Colic, softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, and 
Gres tone and energy to the whole system. ‘** Mrs. 
low’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
leasant to the taste and is the prescription of one of 
oldest and best female physicians and nurses in 
the United States.* Price twenty-five cents a bottle. 
Sold by all druggists throughout the world. Be sure 

and ask for “Mrs. WINSLOW’Ss SOOTHING SYRUP.” 
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Drawing in 
Primary Grades. 


Elementary Drawing Simplified, 


Complete. 400 Illus. Cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 
By D. R. AUGSBURG. 
We confidently recommend this work as 
resenting the only satisfactory system for 
teresting the little ones in the yk | 


lesson. They are “ do something ” whic 
they can aioe 


Story Cards 
Primary Classes. 


Educational Publishing Co., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


63 Fifth Av., NW. Y. 211 Wabash Av., Chicage. 
300 Post St., San Francisco. 
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our best judgment. 


Keep in Touch with the Kindergarten World 


is an excellent motto for every primary teacher, 
One way to accomplish such a desirable result is to take 


We hear it advocated from every educational platform and it commends itself to 


The Kindergarten News. 


The cost of this magazine is fifty cents a year, and you can well afford that sum for the sake of keeping in touch with the 


kindergarten world. 


A New Front Porch 


or an additional back piazza, so to speak, on an old advertisement helps it very decidedly. 
old announcements over a little from time to time. 


The only thing we can do is to make our 


We are the same concern that we have been for thirty-five years, and we do the 


same old business at the old stand. That means ati KINDS OF KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL AND THE Best SCHOOL DEVICES AND 


Books FOR TEACHERS. 


We need not remind you that the spring term will soon open, and that then you will surely want some of our goods, and probably 
a great many of them. By that time we shall be very busy, and you may have to wait a long time before your order is filled. Conse- 
quently you cannot do better than to get the latest catalogue and make out the order now, so that our clerks ean be at work on it 


before the week is over. 


course. 


Woodwork in the Common School 


for primary and grammar grades, by Frederick A. Hinckley, is our latest hook. 
between the kindergarten and the advanced manual training schools. 
The work is adapted to the regular school-room, and can be conducted, if necessary, by the regular teacher. 


It is a manual for teachers, bridging the chasm 
It contains dictations, suggestions, and plates for the whole 


W oopDWoRK 


IN THE COMMON SCHOOL is a book that all progressive principals and school boards will want to examine. Price, $1.00. 


We have just opened a branch office at Kansas City, in the Y. M. C. A. building. Tuomas Cuarites Company, 


211 Wabash Avenue, are our Chicago agents. Our New York office is 13 Astor Place. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Sprincrietp, Mass. 








